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DECORATING 


AND 


PAINT ING 
LIBERT Yz..CO 


REGENT ST, LONDONw,!  eESTIMATES!FREE 


SHOOLBRED'S 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. LONDON. W.1 


-ARPETS 
RUGS 


MATTING LINOLEUM 


Moderate Prices. Patterns free. 











PERFECT BRITISH-MADE 


PARQUET FLOORING 


Beautiful 
hardest 


Floors to stand the 


wear at moderate prices. 


The CAMBRIDGE 


WOOD BLOCK & PARQUETRY COMPANY, LTD. 


71, Cambridge Road, Hammersmith, 
LONDON, W. 


—that’s why Ronuk is the Polish used in the leading Hospitals, 
Public Institutions and thousands of British households. 


RONUK 


THE SANITARY POLISH 


THERE’S 
NOTHING 
LIKE 


RONUK 
FOR 
POLISHING 
FLOORS 


It-is the most THOROUGH and ECONOMICAL polish 
known. A little Ronuk produces a beautiful lustrous polish on 
Floors, Furniture, Linoleum, etc., at a minimum of expense, 
time, and trouble. Sold everywhere in large, medium, and 
small tins. 


RONUK: Lrp., Dept. No. 10, PortstapeE, BRIGHTON. 





MESSENGER & Co., Lea., 


Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers, 


| LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


London Office: 





122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 





LTHOUGH at present engaged upon War Service Contracts, 
we are prepared to give as much attention as possible to 
the erection or Heating of Glasshouses (especially those 

used exclusively for the production of Food), and would respect- 
fully ask our customers to favour us with timely notice of their more 
urgent requirements during the continuance of War conditions. 








The 


“VASELINE’ 


Every-day 
(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


Need 
PREPARATIONS 
LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL VASELINE PREPARATIONS AND THEIR USES 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
“ VASELINE” Analgic. — For Rheumatism, Gout, 


Neuralgia and other nerve hoe 
LI 


“ VASELINE™ Borated Petroleum Jelly.-For In- 
flamed Eyelids or any Irritated Membrane 


“WASELINE” Pomade;: ‘“ VASELINE"™ Quinine “VASELINE”™ Carbolated Petroleum Jelly For 
Pomade -—For the Hair and Sez alp. Cuts, Sores, or any Abrasion of the Skin. 

“ VASKLINE " Camphor Ice; ‘** VASELINE" Cam- “VASELINE”™ Eucalyptol Petroleum Jelly For 
phorated Cream.—For Chapped Hands and Lips, Colds in the Head, Tonsilitis, Laryngitis, etc. 


“VASELINE™ Mentholated Bateoleni reli Fok 
Headache and Catarrh. 


Sunburn and Windburn. 

* VASELINE” Cold Cream.—For the Complexion. 

“ VASELINE" Oxide of Zinc Ointment (Benzoinated). VASELINE" Perfumed White Petroleum Jelly 
For Eruptions, Sores, Wounds, Eczema, etc. . For the Complexion and anointing purposes. 

“ VASELINE"™ Camphorated Petroleum Jelly.—For “VASELINE”™ Capsicum Petroleum Jelly (The 
Rheumatism, Gathered Breasts and other pur- Modern Mustard Plaster) For Inflammation ot 
poses. Chest, Throat and Lungs. Applied externally. 


ADVICE For your own safety and satisfaction, always 
——__ insist upon Chesebrough Co.’s own original bottles 








If not obtainable locally, any articles of the value of 1/- and upwards will be sent Post Free to anu 
address inthe United Kingdom upon receipt of Posta! Order or Stamps Descriptive Booklet with 
complete list of the Vaseline Preparations, and containingmany household hints. Post Free. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. (Consolidatea), 42, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 1 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 
safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of -unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In consequence of numerous imitations, purchasers should INSIST 
on seeing the name “DINNEFORD'S” on every bottle. Only by 


so doing can they be sure fi obtaining this most excellent remedy. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 
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COU NTRY LIFE. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” 


HORTICULTURAL CATALOGUE 


NOTICE TO OUR READERS 


N accordance with the Board of 

Trade Paper Restrictions, and 

also that of the Post Office, cata- 
logues cannot now be sent without a 
written application. We therefore 
beg to point out that the under- 
mentioned firms will be very pleased 
to send their useful catalogues to our 
readers free of charge, on receipt of 
a post card. 


Rose Specialists 


GEORGE PRINCE 
Rose Grower 


OXFORD 


FRANK CANT & CO. 
Braiswick Rose Gardens 


COLCHESTER 





SAMUEL M’GREDY & SON 
Raisers of the world-famed Gold 
Medal Roses 

Royal Nurseries 
PORTADOWN, IRELAND 


Seeds and Bulbs 


SUTTON & SONS 
Royal Seed Establishment 
READING 


R. WALLACE & CO., Ltd. New 


Kilnfield Gardens Iris List 
COLCHESTER Now Ready 
PENNELL & SONS Geode 
and 

LINCOLN Bulbs 
R. H. BATH, Ltd. Home- 
The Floral Farms come win 
WISBECH Seeds 

Lawns 
JAMES MACDONALD Everything 


Lawn Turf Specialist for 
HARPENDEN, HERTS LAWNS 


Garden Architecture 


R. WALLACE & CO. 
Kilnfield Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


Garden Sundries 


BARNARDS, Ltd. Garden 
tronwork, 
NORWICH ne 


Makers and 


FRANCIS BARKER Restorers of 

12, Clerkenwell Road Sundials. 
Unique collec. 

LONDON, E.C. 1 tion of old Dials 
in stock. ° 


GUIDE 


Garden Sundries 
(continued) 


CASTLE’S SHIP- 
BREAKING CO., Ltd Teakwood 
Baltic Wharf Garden 

160, Grosvenor Road 


LONDON, S.W. 1 Furaitere 
BOUNDARY CH ~~ _ Manures 

tt Insecticides 
Cranmer Street Weed Killers 
LIVERPOOL etc. 


Fruit Trees and Plants 


G. BUNYARD & CO., Ltd. Fruit Trees 


Royal Nurseries me olen 
MAIDSTONE Plants 
Fruit Trees 
PENNELL & SONS es 
ru 
LINCOLN Climbing 
Plants 


J. CHEAL & SONS, Ltd. Fruit Trees 


5 Roses 
Nurseries Shrube 
CRAWLEY Plants, etc. 


R. & G. CUTHBERT spa 
4 orcing 
Nurseries Plants and 
SOUTHGATE, N. Bulbs 
> i . Fruit Trees 
H. CANNELL & SONS Roses 
The Nurseries aaa 
ants 
EYNSFORD Pelargoniums 


PERRY’S New Alpines 
Hardy Plant Farms Perennials 
ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX _ and Bulbs 


J. JEFFERIES & SON, Ltd. Roses,Fruit 
Forest and 
Ornamen- 
tal Trees 


Royal Nurseries 
CIRENCESTER 


KELWAY & SON 


Retail Plant Department Borders 
LANGPORT, SOMERSET _ Gladioli 


Hardy Plants 
Colour 


Fruit Trees 
KING’S ACRE — 
fe rees 
NURSERIES, Ltd. Shrubs 
HEREFORD Roses and 
Plants 
BLACKMORE Delphiniums ~ 
& LANGDON Gioxinias 
Twerton Hill Nursery Cyclamen, 
BATH etc. 
THE BARNHAM Fruit Trees 
NURSERIES, Etd. Roses 
BARNHAM Shrubs 
SUSSEX Hardy Plants 
THOS. RIVERS & SONS _ Fruit Trees 
The Nurseries Roses, Vines 
Figs, Oranges 
SAWBRIDGEWORTH and Orchard 
HERTS House Trees 


gg EATHER Fruit Trees 
Hy "SONS, ree 
Southwell 
NOTTS Roses 
JOHN WATERER, SONS _ Fruit Trees 
& CRISP, Ltd. poe we 
BAGSHOT, SURREY and  flerbaceous 
TWYFORD, BERKS Roses, Bulbs 
LAXTON BROS. Fruit 
Nurseries Tree 
BEDFORD Growers 





WALL & WATER GARDENS 


With Chapters on the Rock Garden, the Heath Garden, and 


the Paved Water Garden. 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


Large Octavo, Cloth, Gilt, containing 200 a. Plans and en ag 7 Beautifully 


Coloured Frontispiece. Price 


Please write to-day for full particulars 
prospectuses of some of the super-books in th 
COUNTRY LIFE,” LIMITED, Tavistock Street, 


12/6 net; post free (inland), 1 


of this invaluable book and for illustrated 
e ‘* COU (NTRY LIFE ” Library, to The Manager 
Wc, 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o 
CouNTRY LIFE nets 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





GARDEN AND FARM. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/- 





LADY GARDENER.—Mrs. SAVILL, 
Chobham, Woking, Surrey, is now arranging 
to pay monthly visits where advice is ur- 
gently needed owing to head gardeners being 
called up and only unskilled labour is avail- 
able. Terms on application. 


GARDEN! NG FOR WOMEN.— 

Jssentially practical training; vege- 
table, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy 
outdoor _ life. Individual consideration. 
Long or short courses. From 60 guineas per 
annum. Gardening year begins Sept. 21st. 
Illustrated prospectus of PEAKF, ‘‘ Udimore,” 
near Rye, Sussex. 


VISITING AND. CONSULTING 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-. 
y° )UTH (ineligible) seeks berth on 

gentleman's Estate ; preferably roy 
to bailiff. Age 19. Can drive car.—"'A 386 





ENTLEMAN, with 25 years’ practical 

experience in Land and _ Buildings, 

seeks an appointment in the south-west of 
England.—aApply by letter, “* A 3872 


GENTLEMAN (age 41, married) 

will take position of Trust or manage 
Estate for House and a little monthly. Have 
own horse and trap.—Write “ D,,” 4, High 
Street, Rottingdean. 


FARM OR ESTATE. BAILIFF 

N.C.O., Dragoon Guards, ineligible for 
further service, owing to loss of one hand in 
action. Excellent character, awarded 
D.C.M. and highest recommendations from 
Officers of his regiment. Understands stock 
management from experience with horses 
and cattle on own stock farm in South Africa ; 
age 38. Situation as above or other similar 
outdoor work is sought for this man.—Apply 
by letter to C. J. MOREY WEALE, Esq., Hon. 
Treasurer of the Association of this man’s 
regiment, 38, Comeragh Road, West Kensing- 
ton, London, W. 











BOOKS, —" OF ART, 


TC. 
The Charge for sb Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 
WANE Redat lawn quality Spalding 
Gold Medal lawn tennis racquet, 13! 


or 140z. must be = new condition ; good 
price giv en.—‘ P 692 








L'ME. .— Agricultural, by rail anywhere.-- 
Address, LIME Works, Chinnor, 
Oxfordshire. 





LEFT CHESTNUT 

C BOUND FENCING, XG woe 
STRONG, CHEAP.—Illustrated Price List, 
on application to THE FERNDEN FENCING 
Co., BRIDGE STREET, GUILDFORD, 
SURREY. Branch Works at Frant and 
Haslemere. 


TANDING TIMBER.--Owner oi 

Spruce, Scotch Fir or Larch are invited 

to offer for war purposes ; good prices given. 

—WooD Woo. «& FrBRE CO., Gainsborough 
Works, Hackney Wick, E. 9 


ot AND-PROPELLED  TRICYLEs, 

splendid machines ; spinal carriages and 
couches, crutches, etc.—EMPIRE TRICYCLE 
Co., Banbury. 


INANCIAL ASSISTAN 

F WANTED by Practical Farmer cs 
Agricultural Expert. Advertiser farms 300 
acres and is anxious not only to increase 
Stock but to adopt Motor ploughing, etc., 
and by modern methods generally to increase 
the Farm’s output. Advertiser requires 
financial assistance permanently, and is pre- 
pared to give sec at and adequate interest 
for same.—** P 6 














MATEUR. PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
—Devoloping or Printing —The BEST 
POSSIBLE got out of every negative and 
every print every time; no waiting. Any 
size, 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d. for 6. Prints or 
postcards, Id. (Cameras bought or ex- 
changed).—MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist. 
Southampton. 





ENCING,.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 
Fencing. Send for illustrated price list. 
—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD CO., LTD., 
Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 





NIFORM CASE and pis - goes. 
CABIN CASE. wanted.— 





RON. FENCING for all purposes.-- 
Continuous Bar Fencing, Strained Wire 
Fencing, Gates, Field Hurdles, Tree Guards, 
liers, Railings, Sheep Fold Hurdles, 





ANTED. Vols. 1 and 2 of “ Shooting,” 
Vv Horace Hutchinson hi eae 
Life shes of Sport ”’).—** P 691 


ANTED, Vols. II. and III. Country 

LIFE, containing issues dated July 

10th, 1897, to Jan. ist, 1898, and Jan. 8th 

to July 2nd, 1898, or the loose copies 
numbered 27 to 78 inclusive.—‘* P 6924, 








ANTED, issues of Country LIFE 
dated January 7th, 1911.‘ P 6926.” 





Want. D, issue of CoUuNTRY LIFE, 
Ree. 9th, 1916.—** P 6925.’ 





ANTED.—“ Small Country Houses of 

‘Lo-day ’ and “The House and its 

Equipment” (‘‘ Country Life’’ Library), in fair 
condition. 5S i * A 3873.” 


STAMPS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 











oe LLECTION Early Colonial Stamps, 

superb copies only, for Sale, intact ; or 
you can select at one- -third to quarter dealer’s 
prices ; approval.——*‘ G.,” 31, Ellerby Street. 
Fulham. 


MOTOR CARS, Erc., 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 











10 is TO 15- H. is “VULCAN (1914) 


r SALE; 5-seater; has run under 
5,000 mt, Electric lighting ; excellent 
condition. Price £300.—* P 6920.” 


PAYING GUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Etc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


|N NLAND RESORT.— Mid | Wales, 

Plinlimon.—Fishing, shooting, hounds, 
golf, pony, and governess car, donkey tandem, 
piano. Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered 
by thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
accommodation. Town one-and-a-half miles. 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker. —RosBert Lewis, Ethinog Farm, 
Lianidloes, Montgomery (late Central Co., 
Kimberley, $.A.). 








Garden Fencing and Iron Work of all kinds. 
List on application. Estimates free. We also 
have a small surplus stock of Kennel Runs 
for disposal at special prices ; subject to being 
unsold. Particulars on application.— BOULTON 
and PAUL, LtTD., Norwich. 





G ENTLEMAN’S BICYCLE wanted ; 
three speed and in good condition.— 
Full particulars to ‘ P 6927.” 





ROX AL BARUM WARE. — Vases, 
Candlesticks and useful articles for 
Bazaars, etc, Soft blues, greens, red, old gold. 
Terms and illustrations sent on receipt of 
3d.—BRANNAM, Dept. N., Litchdon Pottery, 
Barnstaple. 





SEW AGE DISPOSAL FOR 

COUNTRY HOUSES.—No emptying 
of cesspools ; no solids; no open filters ; per- 
fectly automatic: everything underground. 
State particulars.—- WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8 
Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 





ORTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 

Outdoor Shelters, etc. Enquiries invited.—- 
FENN & Co., Ipswich. 





HORSES, Erc. 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





OR SALE, privately, a_ well-matched 
pair of Koan Cobs; height, 14.1}. 
Splendid action; highly commended at Horse 
Show as pair and tandem; quiet. Driven 
regularly by lady through town traffic. Also 
their Silver-plated Double Harness.—Fuller 
particulars, ‘‘A 3869. 


CARRIAGES FOR SALE 
AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. ‘per word, ‘minimum 2/6. 





Rau CART FOR. SALE: in 

thoroughly good condition and suitable 
for 13.2 to 14.2 » pony. Can be seen at 
Streatham, S.W.—"** P 6915.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The charge for Small Estate Announcements is 12s. per inch per insertion, 
the minimum space being half an inch, approximately 48 words, for which the 
charge ts 6s. per insertion. All advertisements must be prepaid. 


*,° We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No label, 
wrapper or aie is needed and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
European country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
and newsagents who have obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted to Country LIFE, and 
subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Rumania, neutral 
Countries in America, and the Dependencies of neutral European 
Countries in Africa should order copies to be et by the 
Publisher from 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


LORD RHONDDA’S 
NEW TASK 


ORD RHONDDA’S letter to the Local Food Control 
Committees has in some quarters been represented 
as a very inadequate attempt to deal with a grave 
situation. But the fact would appear to be that 
the Food Controller is following in the footsteps 

of his predecessors by trying, as far as possible, to avoid the. 
necessity of imposing bread tickets and in other ways ration- 
ing the population. He is making a very strong effort to 
waken people to the necessities of the situation by an appeal 
to their honour and conscience. It is no wonder that the 
bulk of the population does not at present realise the over- 
powering necessity for economy. Gardens this year are full 
of vegetables, and there never is dearth in the month of 
October. Moreover, clamps and closets are full of potatoes, 
so that many people imagine that the spectre of famine is 
laid for another twelve months. If it were perfectly certain 
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that the potatoes could be kept, this might be accepted as 
true. There is, however, very considerable reason for 
doubting if the store of potatoes will carry us over the scarce 
months that begin in February and last till the middle of 
May. From many correspondents we hear that disease 
has developed ominously in those potatoes which were taken 
up very early in the belief that though the haulms were 
obviously touched by disease, the tubers themselves were as 
yet free from it. It would be rash to speak positively at 
this time of day. No one is aware exactly of what is taking 
place inside the clamp, and we may be perfectly sure that the 
condition of the potatoes is varying with the locality. In 
some places, particularly those where moisture lingers in 
the land, the disease is bad; but over a very considerable 
area in Great Britain the potatoes have not yet been lifted, 
and these, for the most part, are the sandy areas where the 
roots as a rule are free from disease. It is therefore not 
improbable that, after all, the stock will be sufficient to last 
until the garden produce of 1918 is available. In certain 
districts there is bound to be considerable loss, and the 
natural effect is likely to be a sharp rise in prices about the 
beginning of next year. That is the potato situation as far 
as we can fathom it, and it is very much the same for one 
country as for another. The potato ‘‘ push” has been made 
with equal vigour by France and our other Allies. 

Unfortunately, the outlook for bread is more disturbing. 
We in this country are accustomed to rely upon the deficiency 
of our harvest being made up by imports from abroad, and 
if these were coming in only moderately well, there would 
be no reason to fear a shortage. There is, in fact, very good 
ground for hoping that the difficulty will be met this year 
more successfully than it was last year. In regard to supplies 
of food, however, the Government is bound to take into con- 
sideration not only probabilities, but possibilities, and it is 
impossible to deny that there is-more than an even chance 
of the supply of wheat failing before the year is out. The 
cause of uneasiness is to be found in the world shortage. 
There is no wheat-growing country in the world which 
has produced a really good crop this vear, no one country 
that has very much to send abroad. Most of us are looking 
to the United States as the fairy godmother who will eventually 
come to the rescue of all the Allied nations who are in distress ; 
but consumption there is so rapidly overtaking supply that 
the United States cannot possibly comply with all the demands 
made from this side. Nothing that we can see can prevent 
bread becoming scarce in winter. The paradox is that 
it will remain moderately cheap in Great Britain, for the 
simple reason that the price has been fixed. We all of us 
sympathise with the impulse which led our statesmen to 
take this action, but, unfortunately, it seems to have had 
the effect of increasing the demand and the consumption, 
so that a heavy attack has been made upon the stocks of 
wheat. 

Nor is oatmeal in much better case. It is difficult 
to get at present and high in price, so that there is no possi- 
bility of using it to the extent that is desirable as a substitute 
for flour. Lord Rhondda, therefore, has a difficult task 
before him, and while economising for the lean months, 
he must also take care that due preparation is made for a 
vastly increased store of food in the autumn of 1918. The 
policy of increased productivity is a sounder one to go upon 
than restraint of consumption. It should not be forgotten 
this year that the most successful food raising of last season 
was done by the small-holders, and every possible step should 
be taken to place in their hands the seed potatoes and other 
necessities of the garden. There seems to be a threatened 
dearth of garden seeds which may prove very inconvenient. 
On the Continent there does not seem to have been anything 
like the difficulty in obtaining, say, onion seed, that there 
has been in this country. This is a form of industry which 
should be encouraged in Great Britain, because it is a real 
necessity if the policy of increased productivity is to be 
followed out not only during the war but after it. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a new portrait of the 
Baroness Belper, who is the third daughter of Lord 
Aberdare. Lady Belper’s marriage took place in Igrt. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNtRY LiFE be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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ITH admirable caution, tinged with scepticism, 

the British public has received the intelligence, 

which is gradually being amplified, of the extra- 

ordinary mutiny among German seamen. From 

the latest accounts it would appear that the 
incident was of greater importance than was at first supposed. 
The seamen appear to have been equally ready to fight or to 
rebel. They were weary to death with three years of in- 
action, varied by incessant drill and short rations, while the 
revolutionary doctrines which had found expression in Russia 
had many sympathisers among them. How far this spirit 
of insurgence is spreading among the subjects of the Kaiser 
it is impossible to say. Prisoners talk of desertions on a large 
scale, but capture under the circumstances of the present 
war is apt to produce dejection in its worst form, and though 
the information is worth noting, it would be folly to build 
anything upon it. The real reason for encouragement at 
the present moment lies first in the unbroken series of victories 
achieved by Sir Douglas Haig, secondly in the nerve-shattering 
effect of the British bombardment, and thirdly in the spirit 
of hope and confidence of which there has been a great 
The Allies in the West 





















, resurgence in the French Army. 





are in the position of men who are playing a winning game, 
but have not yet divined in what direction the inevitable 
break-up of Germany will occur. 


"THE general feeling is expressed that the war should not 

end until the scene of operations has been transferred 
| to German soil. One has to be on the spot to realise the 
insults and indignities, the cruelty and wanton destruction 
which have accompanied the progress of German arms. 
So far Germany has had no experience, either in this war or in 
the preceding one, of what an enemy invasion means. The 
jovfulness with which the present contest was entered upon 
arose largely from the fact that when Bismarck launched his 
thunderbolt he took care that the fighting should be staged 
on French soil. The Germans carried away from that 
campaign no acute realisation of what the horrors of war 
really are, and it would greatly conduce to future peace if they 
were subjected to this bitter lesson. Besides, the system of 
befooling the population by means of untruthful communiqués 
and perverted press news has, to some extent at least, 
hindered the nation as a whole from recognising that it is, 
in the words of General Smuts, beaten on its own ground. 
The first battle won by the Allies on the other side of the 
Rhine would demolish the fools’ paradise in which so many 
of the Huns are now living. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SALMOND, who has been appointed 

Director-General of Military Aeronautics, may be cited 
as a fine example of merit coming to its own. He has had 
a stirring and varied experience. He went to South Africa at 
the age of twenty and was awarded the Queen’s Medal and three 
clasps. Between 1903 and 1906 he served with the Frontier 
Force in West Africa, and afterwards was promoted a captain 
in the King’s Own. He took up flying in 1912 and obtained 
his diploma at the Grahame-White School at Hendon. In 
the first days of the war he was very active and was mentioned 
in the despatches of Sir John French. From that time his 
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promotion was rapid, and in 1916 he became brigadier- 
general and was placed in control of the Training Brigade. 
Major-General Salmond is only thirty-six years of age now, 
and therefore at the very top of his power. His energetic 
character ought to make itself felt in his new department. 


SIR JOHN SIMON’S acceptance of a commission in the Army: 

is an event of piquant interest. Not so long ago he led 
the opposition to conscription, although it is but fair to say 
that he was no pacifist and raised no sentimental objections 
to carrying on a war which he recognised as being essentially 
defensive in character. But all this must be forgotten when 
he doffs the lawyer’s wig and gown in order to put on martial 
array. It means, among other things, a great financial 
sacrifice. Sir John has formed one of the most lucrative 
practices at the Bar and, indeed, as a lawyer has gone on from 
one success to another. It is well known that he takes a 
very great pride in his profession. It must, therefore, be 
recognised that his change means a very considerable sacrifice. 
From another point of view it is worthy of praise as setting 
an example which should be followed. There are many men 
at the present moment who would probably add something 
to their internal peace and satisfaction by abandoning the 
pursuits of peace in order to don the King’s uniform and help 
in a war which has peace for its principal object. 


"THE capture of Oesel is not an incident in the war to be 

passed without notice. It was a very important Russian 
naval station for the defence of the Gulf of Riga. In geod 
hands it ought to have been impregnable, but as far as can 
be learned the Germans took it without loss. They probably 
employed minesweepers to clear the seas and afterwards 
brought their heavy naval guns to bear on the fortifications, 
with the result that they were enabled to place landing parties 
on several points of the coast. It was a feat which shows 
how difficult it is to draw general conclusions from anything 
that occurs in this war. At first it was imagined that the 
dreadnought could do things like this; then the doctrine 
became current that the warship, which is a moving fort, 
should not be used against a stationary fort. If the warship 
is sunk, it is ended, but a fortification damaged can be put 
right again in a comparatively short time. The loss to Russia 
is a shrewd one, and we hope that Kerensky will be able 
to impress its importance on both his naval and his military 
leaders. 


OCTOBER 7-8, 
The rain is falling in Flanders, 
On the shell-scarred battle ground, 
The wounded lie in the rain-pools 
Helpless, sodden and drowned. 
The mud lies deep in Flanders 
Where the wounded wait for death, 
It covers their broken bodies 
And stifles thcir feeble breath. 


1017. 


Death is not lovely in Flanders 
Out in the pitiless rain, 
Stained and caked with the mud-slime 
Drawn and distorted with pain. 
The rain is falling in Flanders 
To hide it with blinding tears, ° 
But the glory that lies in the wastes of mud 
Will illumine all future vcars. 
M. G. MEUGENS, 


CIRCUMSTANCES prevented any reference last week to 

the death of Mr. Edward Till, but it is not vet too late 
to offer a little tribute to this upholder of what is best in 
English country life. The village of Eynsford is his monu- 
ment. During the last thirty years of his life he thought 
no outlay in care, labour and money too great to preserve 
its beauty and Kentish characteristics and to save it from 
the building speculator and the army of small villa-dwellers 
who follow in his wake. He was never a rich man, judged 
by the millionaire standard, but his father left him a sufficiency 
of wealth, and an event of which he seldom spoke turned 
his attention early to fields where he could labour for others. 
In the promotion of more enlightened and economical 
poultry-keeping lay his first efforts, and in those days nothing 
gratified him more than the signs that his favourite Black 
Orpington chickens were finding favour in the cottager’s eves. 
Then his attention was turned to housing, 7.e., to saving the 
old houses from ruin, maintaining the comeliness of those in 
existence and building new. It was a costly hobby, for 
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Mr. Till, being, like the late Mr. Ruskin’s father, an “‘ entirely 
honest merchant,” did not know or practise the innumerable 
devices of the usual public philanthropist whose own private 
individual pocket is always safe from appeal. And as he 
was the first to oppose the stupid Building Bye-laws then in 
force, another outlet for his resources was thereby provided. 


OF his efforts to revive cider-making in Kent, of his acquisi- 

tion of the castle and the river, even of the inn to keep 
out the suburbanite, there is no space in which to write. 
Two incidents may speak for themselves. Once he was 
taken by the writer to see a distinguished soldier very keenly 
interested in the very questions that lay closest to his own 
heart. They were both good men, but in what different 
ways! Mr. Till was unobtrusively religious and pure in 
thought and language; not at all a prude; he was far too 
breezy, energetic and outspoken for that! But the soldier 
had lived much in camp, held religious views so attenuated 
that one scruples to assert their existence, and his language 
was stark full of strange oaths. Nor did he ever abate their 
vigour. We met him on the drive leading to his house, and 
his greeting to an old friend and reception of a new one were 
grand and cordial in the extreme, but—well—full-bodied ; 
in other words, interlarded with oaths and _ blasphemies. 
Mr. Till had some hours of them. Yet on coming away 
he said to the writer, “‘ What a prig anyone would be who 
objected to the major’s swearing. He is a good man, and 
this is only his way of talking.” Then he added, “ But I 
would not like him to be at The Priory when my sister is 
at home!” The other vivid recollection is of that celebra- 
tion of Arbor Day which was crowned by a march to the 
meadow to pull down certain glaring advertisements. Mr. 
Cushney, who lately died in South Africa, got the band to 
play “Cock of the North,” and the work of destruction 
was accomplished in great style. One of the daily papers 
says this freak cost Mr. Till a good deal. This is nonsense. 
The lessee of the advertising space was most decent about 
it, and afterwards became a friend of the marauding leader. 


AN extremely interesting meeting was held on Monday 

night at the Holborn Restaurant to inaugurate an Anglo- 
French Society, at which many eloquent and suggestive 
speeches were made and letters from distinguished statesmen 
read. With the aims of this Society very great sympathy 
will be felt in Great Britain. France and England have in 
the course of the present strrggle re-developed many of those 
ancient characteristics which appeared to be getting lost 
amid tke complications of modern life. But once again the 
antique virtues are manifested in the valour of both—the 
gay debonair gallantry of the Frenchman, the dogged tenacity 
of the Briton. As the Marquis de Chasseloup Laubat said 
in one of the cleverest orations, the aim of the Society should 
not be to turn good Englishmen into bad Frenchmen, and 
good Frenchmen into bad Englishmen, but rather that 
each, while maintaining his own individuality and attributes, 
should strive to appreciate without imitating those of the 
other. If the organisation works on these lines it cannot 
fail to have a good effect in rendering permanent and durable 
the friendship which has been germinated and heartened 
by participation in the same dangers and the same purpose. 
When the war is over we expect to witness a very great 
growth in the intimacy of the two countries. 


AT a time when food is ever Lecoming scarcer and dearer, 

attention is sure to be directed to the statement which Major 
Hugh Green of the Canadian Quartermaster-General’s Staff 
made at the Piccadilly Hotel some little time ago. The supply 
of fish in Canada is practically unlimited, and colossal arrange- 
ments have been made for preserving it. The cold storage 
at St. John’s when completed will hold 20,000,000lb. of 
frozen fish, and is now freezing 100,000lb. daily. Before cold 
storage was invented the best that could be done with these 
fish was to export salt ccd to the West Indies and South 
American Islands ; but now every variety of fish can be frozen 
for Great Britain, and Newfoundland, Major Green said, 
will be able within the present year to ship millions of pounds 
monthly for consumption. He calculates that this fish could 
be sent over at an average cost of fourpence a pound and 
retail dealers could sell it at a profit for, say, sevenpence 
a pound. If we consider the extraordinary dearness to 


which fish in this country had risen even before the war, 
to say nothing of the conditions which have existed since, 
it is evident that Major Green has laid bare the possibilities 
of an immense trade. 
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A RECENT meeting of the French Chamber of ‘Deputies 

is well worth studying by Englishmen at the present 
moment. It was an agricultural day and the Minister of 
Agriculture gave an extremely lucid, frank and unbiased 
statement as to the food resources of his country. He faced 
every difficulty that arises owing to the decrease in production 
as regards cereals and other foodstuffs with the exception 
of potatoes. The last mentioned form the bright spot in the 
picture. At the same time, he made a very clear analysis 
of the situation with regard to chemical manures. It is not 
very hopeful, but our Allies may be trusted to make the best 
of it. The speech was frequently interrupted and usually 
in the friendliest manner, by deputies who desired points 
cleared up or had some information to give. The report 
reads more like an informal conversation than one of our 
full-dress debates. There was practically not a sign of party 
dissension, but all were intent on seeing that the best possible 
course should be followed in view of the difficulties which 
France, along with other countries, has to meet. Something 
of the kind is very much needed in this country. We are sure 
Mr. Prothero would do the same thing as his French con- 
temporary. It was exactly in his style. But for the exposi- 
tion to serve the desired purpose Members of Parliament 
would be required to lay aside fads, prejudices and party 
feeling and concentrate their minds. upon elucidating the true 
facts of the situation. 


LINES, WRITTEN FOR A CHILD. 


“ Lap-wing, Flap-wing, 

Why dost thou wear a crest ?”’ 

““ Because of all the ways of birds, 
It liketh me the best.” 


“ Flap-wing, Lap-wing, 

Why art thou clothed in green ? ”’ 
““God made me like the growing grass, 
That I might not be seen.” 


“ Lap-wing, Flap-wing, 

What of thy plaintive cry ?”’ 

‘They seek and take my mottled eggs 
That greedy folk may buy.” 


“ Flap-wing, Lap-wing, 

Why dost thou trail a wing ?”’ 

“ That I may guard from danger’s way 
My nest, and nestling.” 


“ Flap-wing, Lap-wing, 

What of thy lustrous eye ?”’ 

“It shines with light that falls from the wide 
Spaces of the sky.” 


‘“ Lap-wing, Flap-wing, 
What may [I learn of thee ?”’ 
“To love the wind, to love the rain, 
The Downs, and liberty.” 
PAMELA GLENCONNER. 


EVERY possible assistance should be g-ven to the measures 

outlined by Mr. Wilfred Hill, a member of the Recon- 
struction Committee, for improving the relations between 
employers and employed after the war. Labour unrest 
is not a mere figment of the imagination, but-has been active 
and prominent during all the years of the present century. 
The highest duty awaiting the statesmen of the future is 
to allay it and weld as far as is possible the various classes 
into one harmonious community. Labour at the present 
moment meets with more appreciation and sympathy than 
it has ever done before, chiefly because at a time of crisis 
it has displayed a sturdy patriotism that surprised those 
who are always seeking in agitation the germs of rebellion. 
The plan sketched by Mr. Hill seems to be very promising. 
Its mechanism consists of a number of councils, the simplest 
of which will be that of the workroom, and the most important 
an industrial council of the nation. By these means grievances 
may be sifted and removed if they are substantiated, or 
explained if they arise from misunderstanding. A great 
responsibility must lie upon those who have the direction 
of industrial affairs, responsibility to see that complaints 
are met promptly, frankly and straightforwardly ; not in 
the spirit of surrendering to clamour, but in that of absolute 
fair play. 
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PRODUCTION WANTED 


FOR OUR TROOPS IN FRANCE 


MONG the many engrossing agricultural problems 
investigated during a visit made at the request of 
the French Government, the one which follows is 
placed first because it supplies a lesson of the most 
immediate and practical importance to Great Britain. 

What is being done so successfully by our allies can be as 
easily accomplished by ourselves. 

The advantages stare one in the face. We write in 
no spirit of fault-finding. Our Army is splendidly fed, the 
transport of food and its distribution are a miracle of organi- 
sation. But a soldier gardener of France has shown how, 
at least in part, the work can be simplified and rendered 
more economical by growing vegetables at the rear. 

Consider what that means. First, a saving in precious 
tonnage. It is hard for the stay-at-home to realise the 
enormous shiploads of food required for the support of an 
army counted by millions. 

France would benefit—her acres are idle or only half- 
tilled, because those who did the work and those who directed 
it, the labourer and the owner, are equally part and parcel 
of that magnificent army whose defence of La Patrie is the 
admiration of Europe. To have the holdings brought into 
a high state of cultivation—no difficult task, since the armies 
find it hard to get rid of accumulations of rich stable manure— 
would be a benefit lasting for years. 

And the impoverished consumer would be grateful, 
because it would tend to bring down prices, which have gone 
up extraordinarily because of the unlimited demands of 
English, Canadian, Australian and American buyers, who 
pay for the produce of the soil on a scale beyond what the 
impoverished citizen can give. One result of the Versailles 
experiment has been to do this already in a perceptible degree. 
It is not a question of monev only. The food situation in 
France makes it imperative that supplies should be used 
moderately and frugally. For that statement we have the 
authority of responsible French Ministers, M. Fernand 
David, le ministre de l’agriculture, and M. Maurice Long, le 
ministre du ravitaillement général. They are confronted with 
flocks and herds greatly lessened, even in comparison with 
1916, and a seriously deficient harvest. Noble as have 
been the efforts of French women to fill the places of 
the men, a falling off was inevitable. These are grave 
facts, gravely faced by the leaders of the nation. In 
doing so they are able to point out a clear way to 
surmount the obstacles. Let it not be thought for a moment 
that we are taking a gloomy view of the situation. On 
the contrary, it is most promising. The condition of 
France has improved enormously since 1915. Business 
streets in Paris and thoroughfares in provincial towns 
are humming with a new prosperitv. On the part 
of the military a spirit of mastery has been generated 
by the successful defence of Verdun. France is proud and 
confident of victory. Yet there is no disguising the fact 
that she and all the other nations as well are about to face 
times when the difficulty of living will be increased. It 
could not be otherwise after a very bad season and with a 
preponderant majority of the produce drawn away by the 
exigencies of war. The position in Great Britain is very 
similar, and the scheme could not fail to produce the most 
desirable results here. To a large extent the increase in 
wages among our industrial classes is neutralised by the high 
price of provisions. Vegetables, plentiful in the country, are 
dear in the town. A French statesman remarked to the 
writer that, as far as food is concerned, the little holder in 
either country will take care of himself. But it is very hard 
for the town worker to obey the injunction to eat less bread 
when vegetables are so dear that he cannot eke out the loaf 
with the cabbage. 

The crowning merit of the plan lies in the fact that it 
is an effort to realise that policy of Increased Production 
which is the only satisfactory and permanent cure for food 
troubles. Obviously, the more we grow the less cause will 
there be for anxiety, and no growing could possibly be so 
economical as that which is conducted close to the consumer. 

Now let us look at the practicable methods by which 
such an important scheme could be carried out. First of 
all there must be a great plant nursery established in 
France on the lines described in the following article. 
M. Truffaut speaks with absolute confidence about the need 
of having the pépiniére within motoring distance of the 


armies. His plants have all been despatched by motor. 
French railway lines are more glutted with traffic than 
ours, and delay in transmission is fatal to success in 
growing the plant. He has found that the speediest and 
most certain method of delivery is by motor lorry loaded 
up at the Versailles garden and sent direct to the rear of the 
Army. An estate of 100 acres would be ample for a 
nursery, and there is reason for believing that for this use 
such an amount of suitable land would be readily forthcoming. 
The land should not require any lengthy process, such as 
clearing or reclamation, to make it available for the purpose. 
On it there should be a few simple buildings easily adaptable 
to the purpose in hand. He who uses what he has will never 
want, and Tommy is an adept at adapting existing buildings 
to hisneeds. Tool-sheds,cottages, garages, cart-sheds are neces- 
sary, and, in particular, a packing house. At Versailles they 
have utilised the famous Orangery for the purpose, and it 
would have been impossible to design anything better. 

Thus there would be no difficulty in establishing what we 
may call the base of the scheme for Britain’s Army; that 
is to say, a well placed nursery where the seedlings could be 
brought on till they were in a condition for transplanting. 
It should be observed that M. Truffaut makes no attempt 
to deal with the work properly belonging to the farmer ; 
his attention is confined to such vegetables as are commonly 
raised in the garden. Last year he grew cabbages, swedes 
(white and purple), kohl-rabi, spinach beet, leeks, salad plants 
(chiefly lettuce), cauliflowers, tomatoes, celery, celeriac, New 
Zealand spinach and spring onions. In France last year there 
was a very wide extension of the area devoted to potatoes, 
and that, according to the French Minister of Agriculture. 
is the most satisfactory feature of the present situation. 

There remains to be considered the arrangements at 
the other end of the string. To be of the greatest use the 
vegetables must be grown as close to the rear of our Army 
as practicable, so that they may lie convenient for the use 
of the commissariat authorities. A certain amount of 
this cultivation is already being successfully accomplished 
by men attached to the hospitals, officers’ messes, and other 
organisations. M. Truffaut has obtained many requests for 
supplies of these seedlings from the English Armies, and there 
is no doubt that the movement would be as popular with 
them as it is with the French. 

It would serve no purpose to assert that the end can be 
achieved without difficulty. Naturally, French soldiers in 
their own country could work such a scheme with more 
ease and comfort than strangers. Still, the obstacles 
are not insurmountable nor, indeed, very serious. One 
thing we must not do is to suggest that officers who are 
already fully occupied with the most important of all 
objects, the winning of the war, should give their time 
and attention to it. The matter is obviously one for the 
commissariat, but there must be a special officer appointed 
with power to carry out his plan or idea in the same way that 
Sir A. Geddes had power to instruct as to the building of light 
railways. In France, the plan adopted has been for the 
soldiers to grow the vegetables and then sell them to 
the commissariat authorities or, what comes to the same 
thing, the canteen. No difficulty has been found so far in 
finding ground. At the rear of all fighting forces in France 
there is plenty of room, plenty of good soil on which to grow 
anything, and there should be no great difficulty in obtaining 
the right to do so. If approached in the proper spirit, our 
French Allies would be only too glad to see land that has been 
neglected owing to the war brought into a high state of 
cultivation. They may, in some instances, as where the land 
is already producing crops, require some rent; in others, 
where splendid soil has been temporarily relinquished to 
weeds, the cultivation of the ground would benefit the owner. 
Indeed, the latter could in many instances himself arrange 
for the land to be taken up. The next point is that of 
labour. As our photographs show, some use of the Colonials 
has been made in France. Coloured men from the Far East, 
as well as from Algeria, have worked in the nursery gardens, 
but the bulk of the labour has been done by soldiers. 

The most essential point has been left to the end. A 
rough idea has been sketched, but it will have to be elaborated 
and licked into shape on the spot. For that a clever organiser 
is required who could not only grasp and more completely 
formulate the plan, but carry out the negotiations and 
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arrangements preliminary to entering upon the use of French 
land. Our suggestion is that a Head Director of Food 
Production in France should be appointed for the whole Army 
and under him sub-directors for each individual army. It is 
hoped that all the Allies will adopt the system, and it has 
been stated that gardening corps have already been formed 
in Spain to operate for the Salonika Expeditionary Forces. 


jOct. 20th, 1917 


The Americans will also be asked to adopt the system. Each 
country will no doubt modify the scheme to suit its own 
arrangements. , 

It should not be forgotten that Time is of the essence 
of the bargain. Preliminaries can hardly be too much 
hastened if the serious part of the work is to be undertaken 
in early spring. 





HOW FRANCE SUPPLIES HER SOLDIERS 


WITH VEGETABLES 


A GREAT VEGETABLE NURSERY AT VERSAILLES. 


T a less serious moment in history there would be an 
irresistible temptation to contrast the gay and 
brilliait scenes suggested by the very name Versailles 
with the use 
of its gardens 

to grow cabbage and 
onion plants. But it 
offers to England a 
lesson of such urgent 
and great importance 
that considerations of 
such a kind must be 
omitted. Of far more 
value must it be to 
put before readers 
the facts and figures 
which go to show 
what has been accom- 
plished for the French 
army and may _ be 
done as easily and 
effectively for our 
own. The scheme 
owes its conception 
and birth to the 
studious and practical 
mind of Lieutenant 
Georges. Truffaut, 
whose name is 
familiar to English 
gardeners. He is a 
Fellow of our Horti- 
cultural Society, and 
shares with Professor 
Keeble the distinction 
of having won the 
Veitch medal at the 
Chelsea International 
Show. Before the 
war he owned and 
edited /Jardinage, one 
of the finest garden- 
ing periodicals ever 
issued. He and his 
son were both called 
to the Colours in 
1914, but after two 
years of hard service 
his health broke 
down and he was 
withdrawn from the 
active list, though 
not disbanded. What he has done has been a labour of 
love for his country. 

In another article closer details will be given. At the 
moment it will be enough to give a broad outline of the 
scheme. The work was only set going in April, and invotved 
some reclamation at the outset. Vegetables were grown in 
the Trianon Gardens before the war, but for three years the 
ground has been neglected and allowed to lapse. How to get 
rid of the weeds and bring the ground speedily into a cultiv- 
able condition was the first problem. At my visit early in 
October it was easy to grasp the various steps. Actual 
preparations were being made of another field of 45 acres, which 
will be needed if vegetables are tq be provided for the whole 
French army. In one of our illustrations Lieutenant Truffaut 
and his soldier assistants may be seen at work. A tractor 


PREPARING 45 


FOUR ACRES 


is ploughing up the soil. Cultivation is done by horse-power, 
and the soldier labour placed at his disposal is engaged in 
burning the weeds. Happily the weather favoured the 





ACRES WITH THE AID OF TRACTORS. 


For growing seedlings in 1918. 





OF ONION AND CABBAGE PLANTS. 
Taken in September. 


process, as it was bright, sunny and drying. Expert gardeners 
will need no telling that land with such a history was bound 
to be infested not only with weeds, but insects. In France, 
as in England, the latter were very prevalent during the year, 
so much so that it was difficult to raise cabbage seedlings, 
to be replanted, so as to stand out all the winter, on account of 
the ravages of the turnip fly. Lieutenant Truffaut found an 
easy and effective way out of the difficulty. Interested as he is 
in English experimental work, he was thoroughly familiar with 
what Dr. Russell has done at Rothamsted in his sterilisa- 
tion experiments. The knowledge thus acquired was applied 
with happy effects to the growing of seedling plants: A 
photograph taken in September renders it unnecessary to 
describe further the lay-out of these unique nursery gardens. 
Let the reader realise that 25,000,000 plants have been raised 
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here between April and Sep- 
tember, and his imagination 
will easily clothe the ground 
and fill the beds between 
their alleys with their green 
inhabitants. It was im- 
possible to conceive any- 
thing fresher or healthier. 
Lieutenant Truffaut attri- 
buted his success largely to 
an application of Dr. Russell’s 
experiments at Rothamsted, 
which also had the unex- 
pected effect of enabling him 
to do without manure. His 
method of cultivation after 
the usual preparation of the 
ground was to give a dressing 
of bisulphide of carbon. This 
not only checked the insect 
pests most successfully, but 
the nitrates acted as a most 
effective stimulant to growth. 
Readers will like to know that 
the material was obtained TONQUINESE WORKING IN THE TRIANON GARDENS. 

in liquid form and applied 

through the water-can an hour before sowing. Its effects particularly suitable to the needs of the French army. They 
were manifested by contrast with a control plot which consisted of varieties of cabbage to the number of 6,567,000 ; 
had not been treated with the bisulphate. On this the ravages onions were grown in huge quantities, and were still being 
of the insects were shown in leaf and piant-—ofteninthe absence sent out at the beginning of the present month. Very 
of plant, which had been entirely devoured. The sowing was _ strong and forward plants they were. Of the famous Paris 





onion no fewer than 
7,200,000 were sent 
out. It is very 
highly favoured by 
the French, who prefer 
a white medium-sized 
onion to the Giant 
Rocca and Ailsa Craig 
favoured in. this 
country. It comes to 
table about May. 
Another popular 
white onion is the 
Oignon de Vagirarde, 
of which 1,900,000 
were sold. The red 
spring onion de Niort 
was sent out to the 
extent of 1,800 000. 
Onion and cabbage 
plants were monopo- 
by machine and in drills, which—this again being proved by _ lising attention in September and October. Earlier in 
a control plot—gave far better results than sowing broadcast. the year other vegetables had been grown, such as leeks ; 
He attributes this in great measure to the regular depth of 5,424,000 endive, curled and Batavian ; 1,836,700 cauli- 
about half an inch at which the drill sowing was done by flowers, broccoli, kohl-rabi celery, tomatoes, New Zealand 
machinery and the _neces- 
sarily irregular covering of 
the seeds sown _ broadcast. 
Watering was carried out 
systematically and_ consis- 
tently, partly by watering- 
cans and hand labour, partly 
by the use of an admirable 
mechanical contrivance. 
Lieutenant Truffaut had not a 
photograph by him at the time 
of my visit, but he promised to 
forward one as soon as possible, 
and when he does so it will 
be reproduced and described. 

The expense of production 
has been carefully worked 
out, and a return of the details 
will be made shortly. What 
have to be considered just 
now are the economies effected 
and the extent to which they 
are practicable in case it were 
thought desirable to adopt a 
similar scheme behind the 
English lines. Let it be re- 
membered that the produc- 
tion amounted to 25,000,000 
plants, and that the 
plants were chosen as_ being LIEUTENANT GEORGES TRUFFAUT AND HIS TONQUINESE SOLDIERS. 





FIRST WORK: CLEARING THE SOIL AND BURNING THE WEEDS. 


Forty-five acres, 
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spinach, and so on. Lieutenant 
Truffaut recommends the last especi- 
ally for its vigour and productivity. 
It was growing well at our visit, and 
lasts till the first keen frosts. Now for 
the chief economies. These must be 
treated separately, the first being 
labour. 


HOW THE LABOUR BILL WAS KEPT 
DOWN. 


This was approached in the true 
spirit of economy. We in England 
appear to believe that money can do 
everything ; our French Allies hold 
that its wholesale expenditure can be 
avoided by a use of mother wit. 
Soldiers were employed at the rate of 
pay they receive on the field, and 
they accepted this small remuneration 
because they liked the work and knew 
that the plants were supplied to their 
brother soldiers free of charge. This 
is a spirit which ought to be emulated, 
and can be emulated. In the British 
Army are thousands of garden en- 
thusiasts who would take a delight 
in growing vegetables if the plants 
were found and they were con- 
vinced that their doing so would be for the common good. 


PACKING BASKETS. 


It was found that the cheapest basket in Paris was 
the one used for the flowers sent in considerable quantities 
from Nice. New it costs about sixpence, but can be bought 
for twopence second-hand from the Parisian florists, who 
have no further use for it. These baskets are about 2$ft. 
in length and about 8ins. deep. They hold from 2,000 to 
3,000 plants, so that the additional cost due to their purchase 
becomes very fractional if the cost price per hundred of plants 
be considered. 

PRELIMINARY SOWINGS. 

At various parts of the rear, but particularly at the 
hospitals, work of this kind is already being done, though 
not on a large scale. It permits fresh vegetables to be substi- 
tuted for dried, which is good alike for the pocket and the 
digestion. Men would experience no difficulty in obtaining 
land rent free if they chose it in a devastated area. The 
owner would find his return in the reclamation. He would 
have the pleasure of going back one day to land restored 
to crops. It would help to develop and improve the garden- 
ing instinct, otherwise the production of food, which threatens 
to be a very serious matter in the future. 

As a conclusion to this preliminary paper I cannot do 
better than give a translation of Lieutenant Truffaut’s note on 
his scheme for the year 1918. When allowance is made for 
the different conditions, it will furnish material for estimating 
what would be required to furnish the British Army next 
year with a full supply of vegetables. 


THE ASSISTANCE GIVEN BY THE NATIONAL NURSERIES TO 
THE MILITARY GARDENS OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 


By LigeuTENANT TRUFFAUT. 


Our intended production of plants for the year 
1918 for the French Army is_ roughly 150,000,000, 
these representing approximately an eighth of the needs 
of an army of 3,600,000 men. The land required for 
replanting these plants would be about 2,500 acres, to which 
should be added about 10,000 acres necessary for the culti- 
vation of potatoes, haricots, carrots, turnips, onions and peas. 
As it requires 313 acres to provide the vegetables for 1,000 
men, 12,500 acres would provide the sustenance of 400,000 men. 
AREA NECESSARY FOR THE CULTIVATION OF THE PRINCIPAL VEGETABLES 

NECESSARY FOR AN ARMY OF 3,600,000 MEN. 


Plants to Transplant. No. of Plants. Acres. 
Cabbages Ss * Bs .+ 300,000,000 . 15,000 
Swedes . = ir. as 75,000,000 ate 1,875 
Koh: Rabi a oe = ‘. 15,000,000 ae 375 
Spinach Beet .. ce is as 2,000,000 i 80 
Leeks”... s ~ fe .. 320,000,000 re 2,600 
Salads .. a be cs 5% 60,000,000 5 1,875 
Cauliflowers .. se rs ie 2,000,000 oe 125 
Tomatoes 5% % es nm 2,000,000 se 165 
Celery and Celeriac .. , 4,000,000 “a 100 
New Zealand Spinach = sie 200,000 is 50 
Spring Onions 220,000,000 oi 1,375 





Total of plants to transplant 1,000,200,000 23,620 


<_ 
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ONION CULTIVATION. 


Those on the left sown in rows, those on the right broadcast. Same quantity of seed in each case. Result 


shows how much better it is to sow in rows. 


VEGETABLES TO BE SOWN OR PLANTED WHERE THEY ARE TO MATURE. 





Varieties. Seed to the Acre. Total Weight of Seed. Acres. 
Tons Cwt. 

Potatoes <« “ecwt. «. 30,000 o “ 50,000 
Haricots —« SCwt, oe 719 (~O : 14,380 
Carrots .. .. 4$lb. ee 14 163 a 7,190 
Turnips «»  glb, syoz. ; 7 5 , 4,525 
Red onions .. 3lb. 1402. ee II 10 7,157 
Peas x -« xewt. Se 359 IO so 7,187 
Total weight of seed 31,312 13 si 90,469 

Acres. ; 
Seedlings to plant out. 1,000,200,000 Si - .. 23,620 
Seeds and direct plantings, 31,112 tons 1} cwt. .. -- 90,469 
114,089 


Acreage necessary for the provisioning of 3,600,000 men, 114,089 acres; 
for 1,000 men, 31 7-10 acres. 


It will be evident from what has been said that Lieutenant 
Truffaut’s ideas are very far-reaching. Their inception. was 
due in large measure to the congested traffic on the French 
railways. The visitor to France in war-time could easily 
understand what that means, for the demand for rolling stock 
has been so great near the front that there is barely enough 
left for the traffic, and this, as may be imagined, is very heavy. 
The trains have been lengthened in size and decreased in 
number, and they are very heavily crowded. It was a 
perceptible relief to have a proportion of the vegetables 
grown close to the army, while the seedlings were transported 
by road. But this problem confronts the Allies in a much 
more formidable degree. It would, for example, be a colossal 
task for the United States to send across the Atlantic all 
the vegetables needed by their army, even if these vege- 
tables were dried and reduced to a minimum of bulk. The 
Americans will not be slow to appreciate the saving that may 
be affected by producing the seedlings and growing the 
plants near the scene of operations. Our armies at very 
distant fronts could be helped in the same way. In Mesopo- 
tamia, for instance, recourse has had to be made to cold storage, 
and cold storage has been one of those branches not organised 
as well as they might be. Its most important use is in the 
munition factories, where modern explosives could not be mani- 
pulated unless temperature were under command. But for the 
preservation of food it also occupies a very important place. 
There is no need to go into the cold storage question now except 
so far as to point out that, to substitute for it the practice of 
growing the plants in the nearest available land would be 
better for the soldier in providing him with fresher vegetables, 
and vastly more economical for the State. The more 
distant expeditions could be served equally well. Each 
army would probably be most conveniently treated as a unit, 
and it should not be beyond the capacity of the National 
Service and the military authorities combined to provide 
a proper gardening corps for each division or other fraction 
of the army. No doubt, too, there would have to be various 
modifications of the procedure adopted at Versailles. In 
tropical countries it would be advisable to grow plants suitable 
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to the climate, and it would be easily possible to go over the 
list of vegetables grown by Lieutenant Truffaut and show 
which would be and which would not be popular with English 
troops. A ready example is that the French consume far 
more salads than we do, and that, according to a well known 
song, which cannot be far from the truth, boiled beef and 
carrots are reckoned to form the most sustaining diet for an 
English working man. The soil of France is adaptable to 
any of the purposes of cultivation. 

It may be thought that a considerable time would be 
required to get the land into fit condition for raising seedlings, 
but this is to under-estimate the resources of modern science. 
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Lieutenant Truffaut had to deal with land which had virtually 
fallen back into the wild and had remained in that state 
for three years. Yet he brought it to such a high state of 
cultivation that it yielded three crops in one season. More- 
over, the land was delightfully clean. In a few beds some 
harmless annual weeds had come up, but the majority were 
absolutely as clear of weeds as the plants themselves were 
destitute of any sign of insect trouble. They were, as a 
matter of fact, as beautifully clean as could be desired. 
What has been done once can be done again. If the soil is 
procured, the gardener of to-day may be trusted to bring it 
into condition very rapidly. 





OUR REAL 


WAR HORSE 


II.—THE FINISHED ARTICLE. 


Illustrated by drawings from life. 


F more were required to justify this further article on 
the Allies’ splendid war horse, it is the firm conviction, 
which cannot be emphasised too insistently, that the 
light draught of American origin has come to stay in 
this country. Heaven forbid that the world shall 

ever again be racked by the agonies of such another war as 
this, or, indeed, of war at all, so that the question does not 
necessarily arise of establishing big breeding depdéts through- 
out the United Kingdom at which the type shall be bred 
and reared in readiness for another day. It is, nevertheless, 
safe at this stage to prophesy that the Percheron-bred light 
draught horse will surely be introduced to this country as a 
permanent institution, and probably under State auspices 
too. Already there are in England a few pure-bred Percheron 
stallions and mares, which have been imported from France. 
They will take their place in history as the pioneers of the 
light draught breed in the United Kingdom, just as will 
the best and most typical of the thousands of mares that 
will be brought back to us after surviving the rigours and 
perils of active service. Clearly such mares will be recovered 
and retained so that they may perpetuate their fine character- 
istics. For, apart from their value as war horses, they must 
surely attract the employer of the general utility horse. 

After all, they are a distinct type. Some may be better 

than others, and some may be heavier in physique than the 





vast majority, but these latter are as if they had all come out 
of the same mould. By comparison the British light draught 
is a nondescript, a misfit. He could be anything—a half- 
bred Shire or Clydesdale, a Welsh cob, a heavyish Hackney, 
a Cleveland bay, or a heavy-weight “‘ hunter” without true 
hunter lines and action. All these odds and ends of horse- 
flesh we have seen pass through remount depots en roule 
to the theatres of war. They were classed as light draught 
because they were neither heavy draught nor riding horse. 
But the Yankee was essentially and absolutely a light draught 
horse, true to type, varying not at all in character and very 
little in the non-essential details. He is the real equine 
hero of the war, and by his triumphs, which must be as real 
in peace time as in war, he simply must take his place, and 
an important one, too, in the horse population of these 
Islands. 

Some further light may be shed on his personality 
if we resume our association with him at the point at which 
we left him in the last article. He had then stepped ashore 
a stranger, indeed, and an obvious alien—from the steamer 
which had been his stable for about three weeks. We may 
remind you of his dishevelled state, and a critical onlooker, 
having no knowledge of his virtues, might have been excused 
for promptly arriving at wholly wrong conclusions. Let it 
not be forgotten that a horse thus “ cabined, cribbed, 





A TYPICAL AMERICAN “LIGHT DRAUGHT” FIT FOR’ ISSUE. 
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confined” on shipboard must inevitably lose condition and 
show signs of physical wastage. Some, of course, will do 
so more than others. It is a question influenced as to degree 
by temperament, for the nervous animal must worry and 
fuss more than his phlegmatic and stoical companion. Then 
the feeding is not conducive to the retention of condition. 
Normal feeding on hard corn would quickly produce fever 
in the feet and intestinal complications in a horse which is 
denied all chance of exercise and which must stand in a very 
narrow stall in an unhealthy atmosphere for three weeks. 
Thus it is that the diet, chiefly of bran and hay, must be low 
to suit the unnatural conditions. The visitor is now the 
property of the British taxpayer, and progress is com- 
menced the moment 
he enters one of the 
remount depots. He 
has to be made fit 
and trained for his 
new career. If he 
were not such a good 
and sensible horse the 
work of remount 
officers would be 
made ever so much 
more arduous than it 
is. It is their good 
fortune that the 
material is so pliable 
to the methods 
adopted. Think of 
the complications if 
the process of accli- 
matisation, where 
these horses are con- 
cerned, were long and 
tedious, or of the de- 
lay if their tempera- 
ment were less placid 
and yielding than it 
is. We may think 
that conditioning and 
acclimatisation, 
as apart from train- 
ing, are hurried ; but 
we are at war, and 
what would be ideal 
in peace time is made 
impossible by the 
ruthless and inexor- 
able exigencies of 
war. What a good 
thing, therefore, that 
he comes on as 
quickly as he does! 
Training the Ameri- 
can light draught is 
the least difficult of 
all the details to be 
observed. Rare in- 
deed is the animal 
that is a confirmed 
shirker and jibber in 
our artillery harness, 
and even he sur- 
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but more often than 
not it is the product 
of cruelty and mis- 
understanding 
at some time rather 
than of nature itself. 

See now that raw-boned, dishevelled horse that stepped 
ashore only a week before. He has had a few days’ rest 
and a change of diet, his feeds containing something more 
palatable and satisfying than bran and hay. The clipping 
machine has caused him to discard the guise of rags and 
tatters ; the tangled mane is off and the outline of the cresty, 
strong neck stands out clear and distinct ; the tail is no longer 
flowing and bedraggled, but has been neatly squared off 
to about the depth of the hocks; while the spreading hoofs 
have been shaped and now carry shoes. His eye is clear 
and healthy, and he is taking a quiet and intelligent interest 
in life, especially at feed times. For the ‘“ Yank”’ is a rare 
‘“‘doer.” A month hence and the angularities are distinctly less 
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acute. He has lost the “ribby”’ appearance, and is un. 
doubtedly thriving on the none too lavish rations authorised 
by Government. He is being regularly exercised now, 
and, if his progress has not been checked by those troubles. 
that beset the horse when compelled to endure what are 
practically out of door stable conditions, he is certainly well 
on the road to France. He takes his place in the gun team 
with a duck-like partiality for water, and every day that 
passes he thickens and muscles-up in a way that gratifies 
the representatives of the Remount Service. This rapidity 
of acclimatisation and fluent adaptability to entirely new 
conditions as regards stabling, and his stout resistance to 
all ills of the flesh, excepting, perhaps, certain skin troubles 
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‘TWEEN DECKS. 


more or less indigenous to the land of his origin, are features 
of his apprenticeship to the making of war. No doubt the 
ideal thing would be to give him plenty of time in which to 
acclimatise, for the reason that his improvement is probably 
more apparent than real; but in war-time ideals must be 
adjusted and shaped by circumstances. That is why the 
Yankee light draught is passed out of his novitiate in this 
country and is ready in an incredibly short time to resume 
his interrupted journey to France. 

Here I am reminded again of the colour question. He 
is, as already noted, chiefly grey, grey roan or black, some- 
times bay, and infrequently chestnut. Shattered is the 
notion that greys are not desirable for modern war because 
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they are too conspicuous. This is the era of camouflage, 
with its devices and weird tricks to deceive. Thus it is a 
fact that the grev light draught is dyed at the front, and 
therefore colour does not possess that importance which 
attached to it before the advent of the camouflage officer. 
To see him as one of a team of gun horses is to enjoy a 
delightful spectacle. He is active, willing, under instant 
command, and he is imposing. Ask any officer of Field 
Artillery and, where the lighter kind of horses with galloping 
conformation are concerned, any officer of Horse Artillery ; 
they will, I am sure, give him an excellent ‘“ chit.” Ask 
them which type of horse has best withstood the rigours and 
exhausting exposure of active service in Flanders, and they 
will unhesitatingly declare in favour of our friend from 
America. The Shire horse has succumbed while the half- 
bred Percherons have still been resisting mud, wind, rain, 
gruelling hard work and pneumonia. What we should have 
done without them, goodness knows. And the extraordinary 
thing is that in the fourth year of war America can still supply 
them and that the quality is as good as ever. Certainly it 
is just as well that this should be so, since it is quite certain 
that no European country could have maintained its armies 
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to France, and in pursuance of them he is assembled at the 
great depot which is contiguous to the port of embarkation. 
Actually, as well as in theory, he should now be fit for the 
real thing. He is the finished article, the well fed, clean 
and healthy horse which has emerged from that care-worn 
and ragged creature that was put ashore here two or three 
months before. Let us suppose that he has passed the 
searching examination of the veterinary officers and met 
with the approval of those in authority. Then, the last 
phase of his long journey from America to France may be 
said to commence from the time when, wearing a head collar 
with rope lead and a canvas nose-bag slung round his 
neck, he is walked into the docks. He is one of 
hundreds departing that day on the transports to France. 
But before being reintroduced to ship life he comes 
again under the eve of vigilant veterinary officers, and 
finally is led on board. If memories of past experiences 
prove too much for him and he should hesitate to the 
point of obstreperousness at the foot of the “ brow,” 
a breeching and a long rope promptly hurry his_ re- 
luctant feet. For at this stage in his career war will 
not permit of any drawing back. 





THE HORSE LINES PICKETED IN THE MUD. 


for a three years’ war except by purchase abroad. The 
mystery is how America came to have so many horses avail- 
able, why so many were bred for no apparent market except 
a possible European war, and how they were broken and 
utilised over there. Those are points, however, which do 
not rightly come within the purview of this article. 

Apart from questions of conformation, weight and 
temperament, the real test of the war horse must be one 
of endurance, of the capacity to resist exposure and hardship, 
to survive longest the trying conditions imposed by picketing 
on mud and in the open behind the fighting lines. It is the 
crucial test, and the horse which has answered it best is the 
American light draught. There is nothing in extenuation 
to be said for other draught horses after that. The ‘“‘ Yank” 
has beaten them all. It is reasonable to infer from this 
that while the transition of the stable-kept English horse 
to the mud and exposure of France is an impossible one, 
the same thing, where the American is concerned, is made 
possible by reason of the conditions under which the latter 
has been bred and reared on the “runs” of the United 
States and Canada. 

The dav comes, and that soon enough, when the gun 
horse is ready for active service. Orders come for his transfer 


He is a voyager again, tied short by the head to keep 
him out of trouble, and in a clean, lime-washed stall with 
plenty of hay and water available. It is not for long—an 
average of eighteen hours, shall we say, between embarking 
and disembarking at the port on the other side of the Channel. 
True, it is long enough when the waters rage and storm, 
but not long enough to affect the voyagers in any serious 
way. Perils lurk in the sea, to be sure; but we shall not be 
wrong if we say that not a horse among the many tens of 
thousands that have been transported since Ig14 has been 
lost by drowning between England and France. A mar- 
vellous tribute, that, to our Navy and the gallant men of 
the Mercantile Marine | 

The American light draught is in France now, and there 
we will leave him for the present. From the base remount 
depdts he is distributed all along the front and throughout 
the lines of communications. The guns absorb them, and 
surplus supplies find their way among all manner of units. 
Wherever they go they are part of the Allies’) mammoth 
organisation in the prosecution of war. They are part of 
the vast machine which grinds on and never stops this day, 
this night, and every day and night. They are contributing 
always to the coming Victory. 
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BUCHINGHAMSHIRE, 


THE FUTURE HOME OF 
BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS. 
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AST week we carried the annals of Chequers to the 
year 1804, when the Russell baronetcy became 
extinct. The next period saw the abasement of 
the old Hawtrey house by the daubing over of pseudo- 
Gothic plaster. But was it not mere lack of means 

that prevented this happening earlier? We have seen how 
Sir John Russell, who succeeded his grandmother in 1763, 
wrote to his friend Lord Sheffield, “‘ I am and ever must be 
very poor.” Yet we hear of workmen in the house and of 
large building projects to be carried out, if ever fortune 
favoured, under the guidance of that dangerous person in 
all ages, the “‘eminent architect.’ ‘‘ The Great Wyat”’ 
is more than once mentioned in the correspondence, and he 
gives a sketch for new stables. That was in 1779, when 
James Wyatt had only recently come home from Roman 
studies, was still classic in his leanings and had made a name 
by his treatment of the London Pantheon in that style. While 
thus imbued he was employed by Sir Henry Oxenden at 
Broome in Kent, and the great drawing-room there passes as 
a good example of Adam work. We saw last week that it was 
while staying at Broome with his friend Sir Henry that Sir 
John Russell died. Lord Sheffield was likewise an admirer 
of Wyatt, who soon plunged into pseudo-Gothicism and 
through his treatment of cathedral and country house 
earned the name of ‘‘ The Destroyer.’’ We may therefore 
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assume that it was only the fatal nature of Sir Henry’s melons 
that prevented Sir John, had he lived to achieve the improve- 
ment of his finances, from altering Chequers somewhat in the 
same manner as that adopted at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. As it was, “ bricklayers who are the most tedious 
of mortals’ were only sparingly employed, and the fitting 
of the gallery as a library is the one noticeable feature of his 
short period of ownership. ‘‘ Were there ever such readers 
as the Russells?’ writes his son when he grew up; and we 
can picture Sir John and his wife spending many a happy, 
satisfied hour in the gallery after they had lined it with 
books. ‘“ Tho’ it is only white wash’d Blue & has most 
of its books letter4 upon little bits of Paper gumm# on the 
Back by Kate & me, yet it has its good features let me 
tell you. And there are some good Books in it & it is 88 
feet Long & the book cases are very neat & it only wants 
2 Couches & 3 or 4 more tables.”” He somewhat belittled 
the appearance of the books, of which many—often dating 
from the seventeenth century, like Thurbarne’s Milton 
folio—have their original calf bindings with their owner’s 
autographs or book plates in them. FEarlier still is Erasmus’ 
“Lucian,” printed by Froben in 1521 and having the arms of 
Louis XIII on the binding. Also in its original binding is 
the tourth folio edition of Shakespeare. A first edition of 
the “ Faerie Queene,” a “ Breeches” Bible, and Archbishop 
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Laud’s service bock are among the interesting early seven- 
teenth century books. Altogether there are about 5,000 
volumes and the catalogue tells us that: ‘‘ The collection 
of Greek and Latin classics is very complete, and the copies 
uniformly fine; those issued from the famous presses of 
Aldo, Stephanus, Elzevir, Foulis, Bodoni and Bulmer 
being especially noteworthy.”’ So also are early French 
books, such as Estourneau’s excessively rare translation of 
Surius’ “ Histoire,” dating from 1571; while the choice bind- 
ings and fine illustrations of many examples of eighteenth 
century French literature give them much character. 

We have seen how, by the year 1804, the deaths of Sir 
John and his two sons closed the male line of Russell of 
Chequers. The next owner was Sir John’s sister Mary—the 
other ‘‘ dear baby ” whom their campaigning father pictured 
tumbling about the Chequers hills in 1743. She succeeded 
her aunt, Fanny, Mrs. John Revett, as bedchamber woman 
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to Princess Amelia, remained unmarried, and died in 18713. 
Her aunt, Elizabeth, Mrs. Greenhill, had a son who was 
an octogenarian parson when he succeeded his cousin, Mary, 
at Chequers, and he only survived her a few months. It 
was his son who coated poor Chequers with ‘ Gothic” 
plaster both inside and out. Inside it rejlaced both 
wainscot and tapestries, and tradition has it that the 
latter he caused to be carried out and burned on the lawn 
“because they held moth.” How carefully Sir Arthur 
Lee has replaced this loss the illustrations that have been 
given of the Hawtrey Hall and of the Great Hall Gallery 
abundantly show. Mr. Greenhill was given a baronetcy 
(not, we trust, for this act) in 1832, and thus became 
Sir Robert Greenhill- Russell. But his wife bore him 
no children, and he had to look about for an heir. Of 
descendants of Governor Russell he was the last, and 
it appears that he at first thought of leaving Chequers to a 
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namesake rather than to a distant cousin. The story runs 
that : 

Though no relation of the Duke of Bedford he admired him very 
much and was in sympathy with him politically. He therefore 
decided—having no near relation of his own—that he would leave 

Chequers to a younger son of the Duke, and in order to acquaint the 
Duke with his intention, he ordered his Coach and four and drove in 
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State to Woburn. But when he got there, for some reason or other, 
he was received with such scant ceremony—not even being offered any 
refreshment—that he never related the purpose of his visit and drove 
back to Chequers without having made his offer. 


Certain it is that when he died in 1836}he was found 
to have made a kinsman his heir. Of Frances Cromwell’s 
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five Russell children two only had families. We have 
traced to their end the descendants of Governor John, 
but his sister Elizabeth became the wife of Sir Thomas 
Frankland and bore him seven sons and: three daughters. 
He was second baronet of Thirkleby in Yorkshire. 
Descended from him was Sir Robert Frankland, seventh 
baronet, aged fiftv when his Greenhill cousin died and left 
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him Chequers. To what extent he made it, rather than 
Thirkleby, his country home does not appear, but he 
seems to have completed the work of his predecessor- 
as Lipscombe, who published his “ History of Buckingham, 
shire ’’ in 1847, speaks of the house as “‘ modernised with great 
taste by the late Robert Greenhill Russell, Bt and still 
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more recently improved by its present possessor Sir Robert 
Frankland Russell, Bt.” Better views began to prevail 
towards the end of the nineteenth century. Again did 
Chequers lack a male heir when its only Frankland owner 
died in 1849. After his widow’s death it went to his 
youngest daughter, Mrs. Astley, whose son, Bertram, 
both during her life and afterwards initiated and carried 
on the removal of the Gothic wedding-cake work from 
the exterior, so that the fine simple lines and excellent 
material of William Hawtrey’s building were again revealed. 
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separated from the park by iron fencing, in the midst of 
which the house seemed to have fallen accidentally out of 
the clouds—so much so that the ‘‘ very elegant parterre 
ornamented with beds of shrubs and flowers’”’ which 
Lipscombe mentions was not even central or co-extensive 
with the south front. 

West of the house, thickly encircled with trees, and there- 
fore in no way associated with the house, lies a large wilderness 
and rock garden. It is now somewhat overshadowed and 
overgrown, but is a place of pleasant retirement wherein 
all touch with the 
house, all sentiment 
of neighbourhood to 
the dwelling-place is 
lost. But, of old, 
house and_ gardens 
were not only asso- 
ciated, but were 
indissolubly _ linked. 
They formed as much 
one corpus as Siamese 
twins. The house 
sent out walls as 
limbs to enclose and 
connect courts and 
gardens and their 
attendant buildings. 
In medieval times 
these outliers would 
often be battlemented 
walls and machico- 
lated towers. But as 
peace came to the 
land under the 
Tudors defence gra- 
dually gave way to 
convenience and 
amenity. Such com- 
bination of useful 
outbuildings and shel- 
tered pleasaunce 
would certainly have 
been contrived by 
William Hawtrey, 
whose house remains 
to show that he 
aimed at the _ best 
and most novel that 
his age offered to a 
well-to-do country 
squire. His outer 
court, as we have 
seen, was where the 
south garden is now, 
and it would proba- 
bly be on the east or 
present entrance side 
that his garden lay 
and on to which his 
hall and parlour 
would look. Thus 
the inmates could, 
as William Lawson 
wrote under James I, 
“Set open their 
Cazements into a 
most delicate Garden 
and Orchard, where- 
by they may not 
only see that wherein 
they are so much 
delighted, but also 
to give fresh, sweete 
and pleasant ayre to 
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Alterations were also made to the south front under 
the advice of Mr. Reginald Blomfield in the early days 
of his professional career. His maturer judgment was 
sought by Sir Arthur Lee for the further alterations to both 
the exterior and interior made in 1909. Thus the house 
itself regained the savour of its past, but its immediate 
environment was not sympathetic. The gardens gave the 
idea of forming no partnership with it, and, indeed, were of 
themselves neither interesting nor inviting. Drives wound 
up to the house in “ carriage sweep’”’ fashion. There were 
lawns, shrubberies and flower-beds occupying a large area 


Chambers.” When 
William Hawtrey set his initials in the spandrels of the 
doorway of the room we surmise was his hall, and set the 
same and the date 1565 on the bays of his north front, Charles 
Estienne had already published his “‘ Maison Rustique,” 
which soon came to England and was adopted as the text- 
book for garden making and keeping. The first English 
edition appeared before the sixteenth century closed, but 
he and other French writers were the bases of our Jacobean 
garden authors, such as Lawson and Markham. The latter 
re-published the “‘ Maison Rustique”’ with additions of his 
own. The man of moderate fortune is to choose for his 
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pleasaunce a level plot of ground seen from his windows. 
It is to be hedged or, “if the revenues of the House will 
beare it,” walled. Though the greater part is to be utilitarian, 
the vegetable ground and orchard are to be separated from the 
house by a “‘ Garden of Pleasure,” in designing which “ you are 
verie much to respect the forme and proportion of the same.”’ 
Pleasant arbours, from which you behold your “ delight- 
full borders”? and “heare the ravishing musicke of the 
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birds” are a necessary incident, while further content comes 
from the ‘‘ Rowes of soveraigne Thyme, Balme, Rose- 
marie, Marierome Cypers, Soothernwood and other fragrant 
hearbes.”” Such we may picture the Chequers’ garden 
in the time of William Hawtrey and his granddaughters. 
With the larger views prevailing at the Restoration it 
may have been developed by Sir Robert Croke. Yet, 
Rea, in his 
‘* Complete 
Florilege,” 
published in 
1665, sets 
down the 
right size as 
an acre and 
a half for a 
nobleman, 
but only half 
an acre for 
a private 
gentleman. 
As in Es- 
tienne’s 
time, this 


space is to 
be divided 
into ‘‘ 2 sev- 


eral gardens 
joined toge- 
ther and 
only divided 
by a wall.” 


rt 26 to 
contain ‘a 
choice col- 


lection of 
living Beau- 
ties, rare 
Planets, 
Flowers 
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and Fruits,” and ‘‘a handsome Octangular Somerhouse 
roofed everyway”’ is an almost necessary adjunct. That 
in the old gardens at Chequers there was such a feature— 
though more likely square than octangular—we have evidence. 
In 1744 John Revett, imbued, perhaps, by the new ‘“ Land- 
scape’ taste, was making alterations. We hear of walls 
being either lowered or removed, and his sister writes to her 
soldier husband that their little boy Johnnie—afterwards 
seventh baronet—‘ cries whenever he thinks of the loss 
he has had in the House at the corner of the Garden and 
will not bear the man that pulled it down.” I like to think 
that it presented somewhat the appearance and stood at 
much the same spot as that which is called Garden House 
c on the plan, opens westward on to the long paved 
way before 
the north 
front (lig. 6), 
and east- 
ward (Fig. 3) 
looks out on 
to the park. 
Certainly the 
scheme of 
garden mak- 
ing, which 
was begun at 
Chequers in 
EGE, aid 
finished the 
following 
year, had for 
its basis the 
renewal of 
the princi- 
ples and 
spirit of the 
Hawtrey and 
Croke times, 
although the 
disposition, 
owing to a 
previous 
change of 
entrance, was 
different, the 
scope larger 
and the 
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” 


“ Living Beauties’ selected from 
the increased variety and excel- 
lence. of present-day nursery cata- 
logues. .Of the merits of the 
scheme I cannot set myself up 
as judge or critic, for to me fell 
the task of devising and executing 
it. But the following letter from 
Lady Lee says more for it than 
it deserves, and, I must add. 
what it may deserve is largely 
due to the apt suggestions and 
criticisms which Sir Arthur and 
Lady Lee made during the course 
of the work. 
Chequers, 
October 7th, 1917. 
Dear Mr. Tipping,— 

We are delighted on every ground 
but one that you are writing the 
new articles on Chequers, but we 
should feel it a misfortune if the 
merits of the gardens round the 
house should be slurred over merely 
because you designed them. At the 
same time, we understand your 
reluctance to write about your own 
work, and only wish that the task 
could have been entrusted to other 
hands less trammelled by _ self-con- 
sciousness! It is also difficult for 
us to criticise impartially, but every- 
one agrees that your treatment of 
a difficult and delicate problem could 
not have been bettered, and that 
you have been singularly successful, 
not merely in giving Chequers what 
it most lacked—an adequate frame 
for an old and beautiful picture— 
but in reviving, in an ingenious and 
happier form, the ancient setting of 
the house. What you recall as the 


” 


“bare and staring’’ walls have long 
since become mellowed and clothed, 
and the brick skeleton of your “ lay- 
out” has blended with its surround- 
ings in a way which is as charming 
to the eye as it is convenient for its 
purpose. There is much more that 
we could say, but, in spite of war- 
time neglect, the pictures speak for 
themselves ! 
Yours sincerely, 
Rutu LEeE. 

With pictures and plan very 
‘few words are needed to made the 
lay out intelligible to the reader. 
To the north the ground rises, 
but a long stretch of lawn had 
been more or less levelled and 
thus became bounded by a steep 
bank on which ran a wide grass- 
way fenced off from the park. 
For part of its length bank and 
grassway were straight, but at 
either end they went into curves 
and swells, while the lawn below 
was somewhat dotted with trees 
and bushes. Towards its east 
end there occurred a serpentine 
bank set with an incongruous 
collection of shrubs that quite 
failed in their purpose of screen- 
ing the drive which meandered 
beyond them. It was a simple 
and obvious process to put this 
right. The lawn was extended, 
levelled and freed of incumbrances 
(Fig. 4). The bank was straight- 
ened and opposite the centre of the 
north front of the house steps 48ft. 
wide, made of self-faced pave- 
ment treads and risers of bricks 
in character with those of the 
house were built to lead up to the 
long grassway. Privacy as well as 
form were attained by walling in 
the north end and returning the 
wall to meet the house, thus 
forming one side of the forecourt. 
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The garden house was set in the north wall, and the paved 
way, broadening for the length of the house, was carried 
from it to a group of noble yews far away to the west. The 
drive was altered so as to run parallel to the east side of 
the house and to turn into a forecourt through a gateway 
(Fig. 1), of which the piers were designed in as close 
resemblance to those at Cannons Ashby as_ difler- 
ence of material would allow. The originals are all 
stone, while at Chequers the building materials are in 
their nature and association as like those of the old house 
as possible. The stone dressings 


are from the Weldon quarries ; the LAWN é 
| were many favourite modern 


bricks, mostly Dutch, but with a 


sprinkling from Surrey in_ order aes otg, = a 





to attain the variety of tone which 
prevailed in William Hawtrey’s 
time. The south garden was a 
bigger piece of work, for it called 
for much more earth moving and 
wall building. Such garden as 
there was here was swept by the =~ TER 
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to get right proportions and admixture in. two. materials. 
The character of the house seemed to demand _ spacious 
restfulness and simple dignity in its immediate environment. 
Hence the unbroken lawn, the wide grassways, the long 
paved stretches, the reticent flower spaces, and the restrained 
planting scheme. Only as its walled north end is approached 
does the lawn break into borders. The south terrace is 
almost exclusively set with lavender. The sunk parterre 
has large groups of a limited list of perennials below its walls 
(Fig. 2), while the beds that are framed by its paved centre 

are each set with a single variety 

of rose. Of deliberate purpose 


features—such as pergola, dry wall, 
alpinery —excluded, as uncalled for 
by the character of the site and 
its parts, and, therefore, contrary 
to the desired reposefulness and 
FORECOURT | to _Estienne’s doctrine of respect 
for form and proportion. There 
are more distant and tree screcned 
portions of the grounds —such 











wind and raked by the road through 
the park (Fig. 11). To get shelter 


as the wilderness already referred 





and privacy it was necessary to aa to—-where other garden elements 

raise the south boundary and SUNK and horticultural outlets can be 

depress the centre of the en- Pre me a freely induiged in by future prime 

larged space allotted to this GARDEN | " aii ministers, if any have moments 

section. A buttressed wall, with | of leisure and expectation of 
| 





a garden house at each end—as = or 





offical continuity. Chequers and 








seen in the fifth illustration of ln GRASS WAY 
the first article—-was therefore 


its environment are so full and 
varied that there is enticing 








built up and a broad grass flat 

with narrow paved way was run PLAN OF 
along its line and continued on 

the other sides of the garden (Fig. 9).° Flights of steps 
(Fig. 5) descend thence to the parterre (Fig. 10), which 
is just sufficiently sunk to be perfectly private from the 
road. The house stands on a higher level than the grassway 
(Fig. 7), and a paved terrace runs along it (Fig. 7), projects 
into the forecourt far enough to balance the north-east 
wing of the house, and communicates with it through a door- 
way taken from a charming little example at Oundle in 
Northamptonshire. Here, as in the forecourt gate piers, 
the model was only modified to the extent necessary 


IN THE 


VEGETABLE COMPOSTS: A SUBSTITUTE FOR STABLE 
MANURE. 

N the autumn of last year our attention was drawn to an 
article which appeared in the Croydon Advertiser, entitled 
‘““In My Half-Acre Garden.” It was written with the 
express object of showing how beautiful crops of fruit and 
vegetables are possible by simply using what are commonly 

regarded as waste products. There was nothing new in the 
ariicle, it was a simple statement of facts by a very successful 
amateur gardener, who explained his system of collecting waste 
products from the garden until they were so far decompcsed 
as to resemble peaty leaf-mould, in which form the decayed 
vegetable matter is of great manurial value. The most surprising 
statement in the article was to the effect that for twenty-eight 
years this amateur had grown what were admitted to be excellent 
and unfailing crops of fruits and vegetables without spending 


one shilling on manures. For the whole of that time he had . 


not used an ounce of chemical manure or stable manure. We 
hear so many complaints nowadays about the difficulty of 
obtaining farmyard manure and chemical manures that we cannot 
help feeling that many gardeners might do much towards meeting 
this difficulty by taking a leaf out of this ama‘eur’s book. His 
system of making a vegetable compost is embodied in the follow- 
ing notes : 

In the first place it is necessary to have a compcst pit or 
rather, two pits, so that while one is being accumulated the otber 
is maturing. The collecting pit should be about 3ft. deep, and 
its area will depend upon the extent of the garden—usually 
8ft. by Oft. is a suitable size. Into the collecting pit is placed 
all garden refuse, such as leaves, lawn mowings, vegetable tops, 
annual weeds, Pea and Bean straw, and, in fact, any vege-able 
refuse that will decay, and there is plenty at this season now 
that the frost has put an end to Tomato and Marrow plants, 








possibility as well as ample 
CHEQUERS. realisation. But the latter is 

so complete in its character, so 
manifold in its branches, that Sir Arthur Lee is abundantly 
right in insisting, in the wording of the Trust, upon the 
unvarying retention of all the leading exterior and interior 
characteristics, as they have been studiously retained or 
discriminatingly amplified by his own and Lady _ Lee's 
loving and informed care. Chequers is, and is to remain, 
a convincing example of Old English thought and 
habit. Its “‘calm tenacity” is wisely set down by _ its 
generous donor as a leading asset of its occupation by 
our future rulers. H. Avray TIPPING. 


GARDEN 


to say nothing of the clearances to be made in the flower borders. 
It is, perhaps, necessary here to utter a word of warning against 
diseased plants, such, for example, as diseased. Potato haulm 
or-club in Cabbage. All such plants or parts of plants as well as 
Couch grass should be burnt, otherwise the vegetable compost 
may become the source of serious infection. The common 
re‘use from scullery and kitchen should also be consigned to the 
collecting pit. Soot is of great value, but coal ashes should be 
excluded, except in gardens where the soil is ofa heavy clay nature. 
Where seaweed or pond weed can be obtained this can be added 
with great advantage. Tree prunings and woody matter not 
readily decomposed should be burnt and the ashes stored away 
in boxes in a dry place until the spring, when they may be used 
on the land before sowing and planting. As each fresh consign- 
ment is taken to the collecting pit it should be well trodden down 
—this is a great aid to decomposition. In hot weather a little 
dry earth scattered into the pit prevents unpleasant odours 
arising, and at intervals as the heap grows, a sprinkling of soot 
and agricultural salt should be added. Some gardeners pre‘er 
to sprinkle lime on the compost— it has the effect of hastening 
decomposition and, at the same time, it corrects acidity and 
destroys insect life, but too much lime leaves the compost pocrer 
in humus and nitrogen. Lime should be used only in very small 
quantities or not at all when salt and soot are procurable. 
It is also a common practice to add fowl manure to such vege- 
table, composts. It may not be the best way of using fow! 
manure, but it certainly makes up a rich compost, and the practice 
is to be commended. To get the full value from poultry manure 
it should be mixed with dry earth and kept dry for at least 
six months, and even then it requires very careful handling, 
but when consigned to the compest pit it gives less trouble, and 
although it may lose some of its potency, it is a fertilising element 
of, great value. When the collecting pit is filled, which should 
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take from six months to twelve months, it should be emptied 
top downwards into the decomposing pit. There it is left for 
several months—the longer the better—while the collecting pit 
is again filling. By the end of the second year, if not before, 
the contents of the decomposing pit are ready for use; it is 
emptied and the collecting pit is cleared as before. And so the 
process continues. Many gardeners find it necessary to have more 
than two compost pits, particularly now that we are faced with 
serious shortage of manure. For the convenience in carting 
the decomposing pit should be made with sides sloping to the 
roadway (as shown in the diagram). When the compost is slow 
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(a) Collecting pit. (b) Decomposing pit. (c) Roadway. 


to mature, decomposition may be hastened by working it into 
a ridge and covering it with turves, grass downwards, after beating 
down the ridge with the back of a spade. Such a compost is 
obviously rich in nitrogenous matter owing to the valuable 
humus it contains; it is one of the finest, if not the finest, of all 
substitutes for farmyard manure, so long as the ground receives 
the iree use of calcareous matter in the form of powdered chalk, 
lime rubble or mortar trimmings. 

By the time the compost is ready for use it resembles a 
black peaty leaf-mould. In the spring of the yea: it should 
be distributed lightly along the drills and trenches before sowing 
and planting or for top-dressing fruit trees when the crop is 
swelling. It is one of the best of all fertilisers for Potatoes, 
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while Peas, Beans, Carrots, Beetroots and other useful vegetables 
thrive upon it in a wonderful manner. HO. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
MAKING A BOWLING GREEN. 


S1r,—Wishing to build a bowling green (sunk) I would be very much 
obliged if you could state the minimum regular size required and the best 
way to make it.—Bow Ler. 

{A full-sized bowling green is 42yds. square, but the piece of ground 
selected for the purpose should not be much under 5oyds. square. Greens 
half this width are sometimes made when there are only a few players to cater 
for, and a narrow green might suffice in this instance. If the green is square 
it permits of the play changing from the ends to the sides on alternate days 
or weeks, so that the ground is not worn in one direction. It is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to add that for the game of bowls it is more important than in 
any other sport played on grass to have a level surface. <A perfect green 
should be as level as a billiard table. Every detail in the making of a green 
must be studied. The position must be an open one so that the whole of the 
playing pitch gets the maximum amount of air and sunshine. The green 
may be made either by laying turf or sowing seed. The former has the advan- 
tage of being ready for use in less time than when seed is sown. Autumn is 
the proper time for laying turf. If left till spring the sections are liable to 
separate under warm sun or drying winds, the fissures would then have to be 
filled in with fine soil and sown with seed. In order to ensure perfectly level 
surface, before laying the turf or sowing seed, pegs must be driven into the 
soil at the extreme points and intermediate pegs at regular distances between. 
The pegs must be accurately adjusted by means of a straight edge and spirit 
level. The turves should be laid with the aid of a turf beater. To secure 
uniformity in the thickness of the turves they must all be passed through a 
mould or shallow box about 1ft. square or 13ins. by rft., and r4ins. or 2ins. 
deep. Only the very best turf is suitable, and where this is not procurable, 
a bowling green can be made with good grass seed in two years. From the 
middle of March to the first week of May is the best period for spring sowing, 
the earlier the better. The making of a bowling green requires much skill 
in the proper preparation of the soil, draining, levelling and selecting the very 
best turf. It is usual to have a ditch 1ft. wide all round a bowling green, 
with batten trellis-work in the bottom to catch the bowls when they roll 
off the green. It is an advantage to have a sunk green, as this will admit of 
a raised bank, say, 1ft. or 15ins. high, sloping from the green. As an edging 
to the green support boards about rin. thick and 6ins. to gins. wide are placed 
in the ditch against the side of the green. These boards should be low enough 
for the thickness of the turf to rest on the top edge of the boards.—Ep. ] 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK 

The Ways of War, by T. M. Kettle. (Constable.) 

ERUSAL of this book in no way adds to the com- 

placency of those who try to think the best of the 

conduct of the British Empire. It leaves as its clear 

immutable impression the sense that a man of the 

type of Kettle should have been gathered into the 
Empire and absorbed in it before the war took place. But 
what was his position? In a very few words it is explained 
by his wife, who contributes an admirable introduction to 
the book, “‘ When the war broke out he was engaged in Belgium 
buying rifles for the Volunteers.’ In other words, he was 
a most active and dangerous rebel. But Mrs. Kettle goes on, 
“In August and September, 1914, he was war correspondent 
for the Daily News in Belgium,” and she continues, “ In 
November, 1914, he joined, as he called it, the ‘ Army of 
Freedom.’”’ It was no half-hearted support that he then 
gave to the Empire. His energy and eloquence were whole- 
heartedly devoted to the cause of recruiting. In the words 
of a newspaper writer quoted by Mrs. Kettle: 

His brilliant speeches were the admiration of all who heard them. To 
him, they were a heavy duty. ‘‘ The absentee Irishman to-day,” he said 
in a fine epigram, “‘ is the man who stays at home.” All the time he was 
on these spell-binding missions, he was chafing to be at the front. His happy 
and fighting nature delighted in the rough-and-tumble of platform work, 
and in the interruption of the ‘‘ voice ’’ and hot thrust of retort. I remember 
him telling me of an Australian minor poet who was too proud to fight. The 
poet was arguing that men of letters should stay at home and cultivate the 
muses and hand on the torch of culture to the future. ‘I would rather 
be a tenth-rate minor poet,’’ he said, “‘than a great soldier.” Kettle’s 
retort on this occasion was deadly. ‘‘ Well,’ he said, ‘‘ aren’t you?” 

We have given a longer quotation than was necessary 
to make our point that Kettle flung himself into the work 
of war with as much ardour:as he had devoted to Irish 
Nationalism. His widow argues—and it is difficult to see 
how the argument can be confuted—that this was entirely 
consonant with his own principles. He was not an Irish 
Nationalist in the narrow and restricted use of that term. 


As Mr. Lynd said, ‘‘ He was not a Nationalist through love 
of a flag, but through love of freedom.’”’ When in his student 
days at the Royal University he led a protest against the 
playing of the National Anthem, the explanation in the 
Students’ Manifesto ran : 


We desire to protest against the unjust, wasteful and inefficient Governmen 
of which that air is a symbol. 


It is unquestionably true, however, that the flag of freedom 
has not infrequently covered wrong action. It is not possible 
to defend on such grounds Kettle’s distribution of anti- 
recruiting pamphlets in Dublin during the Boer War. 
Events have shown that the cause of freedom on that 
occasion was being forwarded by the Imperialists, and not 
by those who tried to defend the corrupt oligarchy of 
President Kruger. But circumstances in IgI4 were very 
much clearer, and fortunately Kettle understood them as well 
as any man in Europe. Before that he was fully acquainted 
with the doctrines that had been set up by philosophers and 
military writers in Germany and had recognised in them an 
enormous renaissance of barbarism. Other students had not 
taken them seriously, but Kettle from the beginning under- 
stood thoroughly the preaching of Treitschke and the other 
quasi-philosophic historians. The doctrine that war is fine 
in itself, that it should be conducted ruthlessly so as to terrify 
and benumb the enemy population, that it should be accom- 
panied by destruction of property as well as cruelty to life, 
“so that those who resisted should be deprived of their means 
to do so, he recognised as primitive savagery done up in modern 
language. Those who failed in the same perception have lived 
to see those awful and terrible doctrines translated into the 
language of action. In the revival of slavery as applied to the 
civil populations of invaded Belgium and France, in the 
wholesale application of the death penalty, in the murder 
of women like Miss Cavell and men like Captain Fryatt, in 
the waste and desolation which follow upon their track, the 
Germans have transmuted the theories and doctrines of their 
leaders into the infamy of performance. Mrs. Kettle claims 
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for ker husband that he regarded these outrages not from a 
merely Nationalist point of view, not even in his capacity 
as a champion of lesser nationalities, but as a lover of Europe 
and civilisation. Her vindication is complete and there is 
little need to dwell upon it, but her story carries with it an 
imperial moral which ought to be taken seriously to heart. 
It is that there is something wrong in the administration of an 
empire from which an intelligence so candid and earnest 
can be excluded. Thomas Kettle will not have died in 
vain if the manner of his passing and the entablature of his 
character in the annals of his country lead to a fuller recogni- 
tion of the fact that there has been great mismanagement 
in the British treatment of Ireland. Needless to say, we do 
not believe in separation. The events of the last three years 
have shown that to be utter folly. If the doctrine of peace 
is to be made to prevail, the only way to achieve such a con- 
summation is by the closer union of all who regard it as a cen- 
tral truth. What we have to cure in regard to Britain’s Irish 
policy is not so much tyranny or interference as misunder- 
standing and the operation which may be described as dump- 
ing second-rate talent in Dublin. During the last thirty or 
forty years the Prime Minister who has seen daylight and 
adopted a wise attitude has almost invariably been followed 
by another totally indifferent to Irish sentiment. When an 
English statesman is called upon to form a ministry it is a 
well known fact that he has to provide places for those of his 
followers who, in his opinion, have distinguished themselves 
in the game of party, and some of those who have been sent to 
Ireland have unquestionably owed their posts to the fact 
that there was nothing else left for them. There is. much 
need of a strong movement to put an end to this state of things. 
Whatever the Government of Ireland should be, its ultimate 
purpose should be directed to the absorption by the nation 
of men of all shades of opinion. In a word, the Government 
should be an expression of the fundamental theory of British 
tule that a Government is always with the consent of the 
governed, that every man ought to feel within himself that 
his opinions, however much they may be opposed to those 
of his neighbour, will be open to free expression and receive 
the weight of their true value. 


W. E. Ford: A Biography, by J. D. Beresford and Kenneth Richmond. 
(Collins, 6s.) 
IS W. E. Ford: A Biography in any sense genuine biography, or is it only 
a novelist’s device for making the best (a rather unfair best) of two worlds 
of literature—biography and fiction—in the interests of a third world un- 
announced ? So well known a novelist as Mr. Beresford must excuse the 
suspicious question, and even the disappointment of admirers of his fiction— 
interesting though the present book is, albeit neither as biography nor as 


fiction. (Even a third suggestion, offered by a “lay” reader, has been 
heard: that the authors must have calculated on everyone who owns a 


Ford car wanting to read the book!) But in any case it is rather a pity, 
one feels, to introduce this illegitimate titillation of conj cture about a book 
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that is a serious piece of work. In the first place the doubt, distracting the 
reader’s mind from the real subject-matter, tempts him to read on keenly 
in the hope that amid all the pomp and circumstance of portraits by unknown 
artists, prefatory notes of thanks to Mr. Ford and grave requests for ‘‘ letters 
in Ford’s own writing,” he will succeed in detecting some slip, some clue to 
discrepancy ; and in the second place the annoying thought is born that this 
is possibly exactly what the authors intend that he shall do. It may as well 
be admitted handsomely at once that no clue has been vouchsafed to the 
present writer—unless the fact that the authors hymn their Ford in such 
complete harmony both of thought and style constitutes a clue. But one 
cannot help thinking it possible, at any rate, that someone has told Mr. 
Beresford and Mr. Richmond some such story as that ‘‘ the word ‘ Education ’ 
is always enough to empty the House of Commons,” and that in consequence 
they have put their heads together and devised this fictional-biographical 
jam in which to conceal their highly necessary but (as they feel) unpalatable 
pill of educational reform—a procedure savouring of a dictum in the book 
itself: ‘* You could reform anything, Mr. Wishart contended, as soon as you 
could discover a method of reforming it gradually.’”’ Education, at any rate, 
is really the subject of the book, and Ford only the method of leading up to it 
gradually. Valuable and persuasive is the way in which the subject is pre- 
sented, but it can hardly be doubted that by the more thoughtful and intelli- 
gent of readers—and to whom but the thoughtful and intelligent could such 
a book appeal ?—the jam (if it is jam) will be resented as rather insulting 
to their intelligence. One other objection should be chronicled: the practice 
of writing the life of a fictitious or problematical man leaves the biographers, 
one feels, too many easy avenues of escape from their biography. When in a 
tight corner, for instance, where ideas become hard to capture in words, 
nothing can be simpler than to say: ‘‘ All that I have attempted in this 
place is suggestion,” or ‘‘ No specimen ’”’ (at the end of a series of specimens) 
“from Ford’s note-books can render the cumulative effect that the whole 
mass of his notes has for me, who knew his way of thinking.” And it must be 
admitted that both authors make frequent use of these convenient exits. 

The educational plea of the book is in agreement with all advanced 
thought on the subject. Put quite briefly, it is that what average parents 
monotonously reiterate as true of their own offspring (‘‘ My child can be 
led but not driven ”’) is true of all childhood; that the punishments of the 
past and the present constitute the driving ‘‘ push from behind,’’ whereas 
the object of enlightened teaching must come to be the supply of a leadership 
that is a “ pulling from the front.’’ Of this excellent new scholastic religion 
Ford is, of course, the one true god, and Beresford and Richmond are his 
prophets; but honesty compels the statement that for one reader the god, 
whether he ever lived in actual fact or not, does not succeed in living in the 
book, either as a man or a genius, except by fleeting breaths. But the breaths 
are worth waiting for. One does, for instance, get a flash of light upon 
genius when Ford is reported as saying that “the particles of the man of 
genius behave(d) like steel filings in a magnetic field, ‘leaping to arrangement 
and interpretation’’’; one does acknowledge humour in the man who can 
say: ‘* There are three kinds of air fresh air, stale air and ventila- 
tion. Ventilation is the worst of the three ’’; one does find not only humour 
but a tolerant largeness in a man who can remark of a friend’s impertinent 
letter of interference with a private matter that it is a “‘ part of the 
eternal discussion whether things are more square than they are pink.”’ And 
few people would care to miss Ford’s reconstruction of the Tower of Babel 
affair—that ‘‘ when the confusion of tongues began, half the builders grew 
hot and angry about it and threw bricks at one another, while the other half 
were too weak with laughter to get on with the work. And humanity consists 
of the descendants of those two groups.’’ Moreover, Ford or no Ford, the 
book commends itself by ample evidences of straight, steady, quiet thinking, 
not only on education, but on life in general. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


REMINISCENCES OF - CHEQUERS: 
[To THE EpiTorR oF “ CountTRY LIFE ’”’| 
S1r,—The princely gift by Sir Arthur and Lady Lee of Chequers to the nation 
as a residence of future Prime Ministers has brought that beautiful place 
so prominently before the public that a few homely reminiscences may not 
be out of place from one whose home it was from infancy and for many years 
of his life. Mere words and photographs cannot accurately describe the 
beauties of Chequers, the ancient house upon a plateau of the Chiltern Hills, 
which, in their turn, mount up around it, the entrancing views and vistas 
over the Vale of Aylesbury, views so extensive that even the Malvern Hills 
were claimed to be seen through a field-glass, the many walks among the box 
woods which climb from Happy Valley upwards and from Velvet Lawn 
past Cymbeline’s Mount to the summit of the western flanks of Beacon Hill. 
There we used to watch the sunsets in the summer and autumn, and from 
there scurry down at a breakneck pace over the snow in winter seated ou 
sliding boards or wrapped in sheepskins. There were picnics, too, at Silver 
Springs, where a series of ponds, crystal clear, lie at the base of the amphi- 
theatre, a grassy cup of ground hidden by hanging beech woods with their 
undergrowth of box, where wood-pigeons coo and rabbits abound. A spot 
of unutterable peace! One hears plainly in memory the soothing murmur 
of the water running from the upper pond of Silver Spring through an under- 
ground aqueduct to keep up the supply of its neighbours who are dependant 
on it. One recalls the sapphire flash of a kingfisher’s back as the bird sped 
with arrow-like flight across the surface of the water, the banks and woods 
carpeted with primroses in the springtime, the big trout that lay under the 
boat-house, the many roach and perch which were beguiled by succulent 
worms. Happy Prime Ministers who can find their rest in such retreats ! 
Whichever way you go fresh beauties meet you. Down into Happy Valley 
they are there, up to Coombe Hill or among the beech woods which stretch 


to Hampden they are there also, and there again when taking your way 
along the grass drive which skirts the northern flanks of Beacon Hill you 
look across the vale where in the distance lies Mentmore and immediately 
beneath you the village of Ellesborough with its church upon its mound of 
commanding position. Chequers is always beautiful, whether in winter 
when the box trees (and such box trees) are weighed down with freshly fallen 
snow, or in spring when the big white clouds sailing in an April sky cast 
their flying shadows over hill and vale, where lady’s slipper and bluebells 
abound, or in summer when the grasshoppers trill, and when the little Chalk 
Blue butterflies flit ; and perhaps still more lovely in autumn when battalions 
of beech are clothed in the saffron and orange of their fading leaf. Wander 
away to some unfrequented spot at such a season when all is still and serene 
and you have peace indeed. 

I remember well my maternal grandmother, Lady Frankland-Russell, 
who after my grandfather’s death owned Chequers; but I remember her 
only as a semi-invalid, albeit still ruling with a rod of iron, with a name 
which instilled awe among relatives and employees. My mother, who 
inherited Chequers from her, always told us that my grandmother was very 
lovely, a fact which a beautiful miniature of her by Sanders plainly reveals, 
and that George 1V dubbed her his ‘“ pet lamb,” which sounds odd (it was 
really quite comme tl faut), as her initials were L. A. M—Louisa Ann Murray, 
third daughter of Lord George Murray. For me she was a little old lady 
garbed in black watered silk, with a cap of fine lawn at the sides of which 
were tiny bows of black velvet framing the face which bore the traces of her 
former beauty. Every evening my brothers and I were ushered into her 
sitting-room (the room at the south-east corner on the first floor) to say 
good-night and to receive a small flat chocolate covered with white “ tens 
of thousands.” I can see so plainly the box which contained them. I 
recall how I asked one evening to be permitted to go and read some of “ Alice 
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in Wonderland,’ which had lately been published and with which I was 
thrilled, and how my grandmother kindly, but to me witheringly, told me 
before many pages had been perused that she thought she did not care for 
any more of it. And then the other occasions on which we saw her were 
when we had to share in her carriage exercise in a big landau, when we 
generally drove along the road past Hampden towards Missenden, which 
did not entail going down steeper hills into the Vale of Aylesbury. It was 
said that my grandmother on driving to church would give orders that the 
bells must be stopped from ringing when she arrived, as she objected to the 
clang at a close proximity. My mother would often tell of how she had 
heard that when her mother, as 4 young woman, entered a London theatre 
all eyes would be turned towards her in admiration. In former days she 
travelled by coach to Yorkshire, where my grandfather, Sir Robert Frankland- 
Russell, owned Thirkleby Park, where he died. An artist he was of 
whom Sir Edwin Landseer said “‘ an artist spoilt,’’ owing to his not having 
taken up his pencil and brush as a profession. His pictures of deer-stalking 
incidents are well known, and two large albums full of his sketches, carica- 
tures, etc., always afforded our guests at Chequers much entertainment and 
interest. There was one of my grandfather himself with my grandmother 
on their honeymoon walking along a street in Brussels, as good looking a 
young couple of English aristocrats as could be seen, and the natives laughing 
and pointing at them, with ‘“‘ Regardez les Anglais’’ inscribed beneath. 
My grandfather invented the children’s pictures in which by pulling a tag 
of cardboard hidden divisions came to the fore—were they not called trans- 
formation picture books? And there was a lovely little sketch of his of 
a girl dressed in white muslin smelling the perfume of a red rose. The face 
was painted on transparent paper, and on pushing up a cardboard tag she 
blushed most deliciously, the portion of card beneath the face being painted 
red. What a joy that was to me as a boy, 
and would be yet! My mother had a small 
brooch of a beautifully and delicately carved 
racehorse and jockey in gold mounted on 
an agate, which was carved by my grand- 
father. 

In 1871 my mother inherited Chequers, 
to which she was completely deveted and of 
which she was completely proud. What num- 
berless times she showed people over the 
house and drove them or walked with them in 
the valleys, on the hills and among the box 
woods. There was hardly a spot on the 
estate, however steep or apparently unsuitable 
for a wheeled vehicle, which was not pressed by 
the wheels and the hoofs of a pony and car 
which she used on such occasions. How little 
she or Mr. Gladstone knew of the future 
destiny of Chequers when he once paid a visit 
there of a few hours! As the years went by 
it was always her desire, shared by my elder 
brother who succeeded her, to restore Chequers 
by at any rate removing the coat of stucco and 
sham Gothic decorations with which ancestors 
of earlier days had ‘ decorated”’ the exterior 
of the house; and I recall our excited interest 
when we commenced to hammer portions away 
revealing the beautiful red brick and stone 
copings, etc., of the Hawtrey days. A certain 
amount was accomplished, but although the 
red bricks appeared, the wherewithal to com- 
plete the work was absent. It has been the 
privilege of Sir Arthur and Lady Lee to do so. 
One can but rejoice that it has been done so 
well and truly. We all in our turn do our 


sowing, which others reap! That Sir Arthur LADY FRANKLAND-RUSSELL. 


and Lady Lee have sown good seed, to be in 
due season reaped by future Prime Ministers, there can be no doubt. Yea, 
they will have a goodly heritage —HuBERT DELAVAL ASTLEY. 


THE NAME ‘“ CHEQUERS.” 
[To tHE Epitor or ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—1 have been waiting for further enlightenment on the name “‘ Chequers.” 
I see that Mr. J. H. Round rejects the accepted derivation of the name, 
which certainly seems to present difficulties, such as (1) the unlikelihood of an 
estate being named after the department in which its owner was employed ; 
(2) the improbability, as it seems to me, of such a name as “ de Scaccario”’ 
becoming a hereditary surname. I am under the impression that in early 
times hereditary surnames were rare except as a territorial designation, the 
fact being that it was hereditary possession which gave rise to the hereditary 
name. It would seem unlikely, therefore, that such. a name as “ of the 
Exchequer ’’ would become hereditary unless the office in the Exchequer were 
also inherited. Is there any satisfactory evidence that, in the first place, 
Elias de Scaccario did receive his name from having held one of the offices 
connected with the Exchequer, and that it is not simply a translation of a, 
place name, ‘‘ Chekers”’? It occurs to me that it is not unlikely that the 
name of the estate was unrelated in any way to chequers or the chequered 
table, but was an ordinary place name. I would suggest that when Elias 
of Chekers came to describe himself in a Latin document, he was unable 
to resist the temptation to Latinise Chekers as Scaccarium, and that hence 
would arise the legend that Elias was an official of the Exchequer. It was 
more usual, I believe, to retain the vernacular form of place names, intro- 
ducing the vernacular form in a Latin sentence by a French preposition, such 
as “de” or “en,”’ so that generally John of Chekers became Joannes de 
Chekers in a Latin charter. But the contrary practice of Latinising a place 
name when opportunity offered is not unknown. For instance, members of 
the family deriving their name from the village of Bowes in Yorkshire some- 
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times Latinised their name as “de Arcubus.’’ Some ingenious antiquary 
might conceive the idea that John or Richard of Bowes was an officer of the 
Court of Arches.—S. H. Scorr. 


POTATOES FROM HOME-SAVED SEED. 
[To THE EpiToR oF ‘‘ CountrRY LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—I remember some attempts made to grow potato plants from the seeds 
out of potato “ apples’”’ or, as they were called, “ bells,” and the attempts 
were a complete failure ; but, on the other hand, my father produced some 
good crops from some potato peels which had the “eyes” left in, having 
begged the peelings of a good sort which had been peeled deeply. I have 
not seen potato “ bells”? now for many years.—T. R. 





VEGETATION AFTER A VOLCANIC ERUPTION. 
{To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 

Si1r,—After a visit to the North Island of New Zealand in 1896, including 
Rotorua, the district of the hot springs and geysers, and the neighbourhood 
of the Pink and White Terraces destroyed in the volcanic eruption of 1886, 
I enquired from a gentleman long resident there what changes had taken 
place in the vegetation during the subsequent ten years. The following 
is part of the account I received from him; I send it to you thinking it may 
be of interest to some of your readers: ‘‘ Whakaréwaréwa, March, 1896. 
There are very few bare patches at present between Rotorua and Tarawera ; 
these patches show the ejected ash with scanty or scattered common fern- 
bushes. The open land is now in the main covered with manuka (ti-tree) 
and common fern (Pteris aquilina) with an occasional bush of tupakihi 
(Coriaria ruscifolia) and tawhero, (Weinmannia racemosa). Here and there 
may be seen dots of white clover and 
patches of cock’s-foot and rye grass. There 
is every indication favouring the growth 
of white clover, and I think it will spread in 
time ; humble-bees are getting more numerous 
year by year. I forgot to mention that in 
damp, low places the wiwi (Juncus) holds 
possession, as the raupo (Typha angustifolia) 
does in the swamps. The tikatapu bush has, 
pheenix-like, reappeared, and you may now 
see the following trees growing with renewed 
vigour—the rata (Metrosideros robusta), the 
tawa (Nesodaphne), the ponga (Cyathea 
dealbata), kureas (Rhipogonum), mahoe 
(Melicytus ramiflorus), mangeas or tangeas 
(Ritsea  calicaris), poporo (Solanum), pate 
(Schefflera digitata) and tawhero (Weinmannia 
racemosa). At the place called The Wairoa 
Settlement you will now find peaches, plums, 
cherries, elderberry, willow, blue gum and 
acacia growing luxuriantly. The lava from the 
volcano had spread over the country in some 
places to a depth of 30ft.”—R. A. Jones. 


SPORT FOR AIRMEN. 

[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—Through the medium of your Corre- 
spondence columns might I take the liberty ot 
asking any of your readers who would be willing 
to loan a pack of twelve couples of beagles or 
basset hounds for the coming winter to commu- 
nicate with me? I am desirous of getting a 
pack here with a view to providing sport for 
officers and men of the R.F.C. on this station 
during the week-ends, and I can give every 
assurance that the hounds will be kept in perfect 
condition.—H. L. Nixson (Major), Administrative Staff Headquarters, 
School of Technical Training, Royal Flying Corps, Halton Camp. 





A CORRECTION. 
(To tHE Epitor or “ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—I am much obliged to you for your appreciative review of Mr. Caldwell 
Cook’s book, ‘‘ The Play Way,” which appeared in your issue of October 6th. 
The notice, however, contains one error of fact which may cause misunder- 
standing. Mr. Caldwell Cook is not the Headmaster of the Perse School, 
Cambridge, and he never has been. The head of the school is Dr. W. H. D. 
Rouse, and Mr. Caldwell Cook, ducing the time he was carrying out the method 
explained in ‘‘ The Play Way,’’ was Assistant Master under Dr. Rouse. I 
should be very much obliged if you would correct this error in some future 
issue of Country Lire.—C. S. Evans, General Manager to Mr. Heinemann. 


HEAVY APPLES. 
(To THE Epitor or ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
51r,—An apple weighing 1lb. 14$0z. and measuring 17}ins. in circumference 
was grown in the gardens of the Stoke Poges Club. It is of the Rev. W. Wilks 
variety, and two other apples from the same tree weighed nearly 3lb. 10 oz., 
or 53lb. for three apples. It would be interesting to know the record weight 
of three apples from one tree !—StoKeE Poces CLus, SLouGH. 

[We are unable to give the record weight of three apples from one tree, 
but we can say, without fear of contradiction, that the weights given by our 
correspondent are remarkably heavy. We note that the variety is the com- 
paratively new Rev. W. Wilks—a coming apple, illustrated in our pages 
a few weeks ago. It is recognised as a large fruiting variety, and we have 
even seen it referred to as “‘ a first prizer at the local show.”’ We have heard 
of heavier apples than those mentioned by our correspondent. Not long ago 
a fruit of the variety Gloria Mundi weighing over 2lb. was sold for charitable 
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purposes in an open market for £16—truly a goodly sum for a single apple. 
This variety has been known for over one hundred years, but it is a shy bearer 
and of little use except for exhibition purposes.—Ep.] 


EARLY BELLING OF EXMOOR STAGS. 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ Country LiFeE.’’} 
S1r,—The Exmoor stags have begun their musical performances early this 
year, for ever since the beginning of October the belling has been heard as 











AN EXMOOR SILHOUETTE. 


the big stags collect their establishments. The belling is not a very musical 
noise. It has little of the note of the bell in it, and it is rather like a dyspeptic 
cow trying to imitate a lion’s roar. Here is a little skyline silhouette 
which I saw a night or two ago a few hundred yards from my 
house. The next evening the stag came down with a procession of 
seven hinds.—F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 
“NORFOLK BIFFINS.” 
(To THE Epitor “ Country LIFE.’’} 

Sir,—A Norfolk Biffin is an apple, and the term means nothing 
more than an apple of a certain kind. But a dried Norfolk 
Biffin is another matter. It is the apple soaked in treacle or 
some solution of brown sugar, pressed with a flat metal weight, 
laid in layers on straw, baked in a slow oven and eaten cold. 
I have eaten them every Michaelmastide all my life, but I 
know of only one shop where they could, or can, be obtained 
—Ladell’s, on the Gentlemen’s Walk, Norwich. I had some 
sent up by a friend from Ladell’s last year, and hope to 
receive some this year if there has been a good crop of Biffins. 
If one is a true pomologist, once he has tasted a fresh dried 
Norfolk Biffin he will say he has never found a more delightful 
form of baked apple. It should be eaten within three days of 
baking.—A ForMER Lorp Mayor or Norwicu. 





THE BUTTERFLIES OF 10917. 

[To THE Epitor or ‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—It may be interesting to entomologists to record that a 
butterfly, precisely the same as the one whose appearance and flight 
were so accurately recorded in your issue of October 6th by Miss 
Stapleton as occurring in Berkshire, was captured in the garden 
here on the 29th ult. It was feeding on the dahlia flowers, and 
when disturbed flew very strongly and rapidly, returning con- 
stantly to the same bed of flowers on which it was originally seen. 
The butterfly measured 4$ins. across the wings, and its swallow- 
tails were fully three-quarters of an inch long. The upper wings were of a 
bright peacock green all over, the under wings of rather a bluer shade, with 
scalloped edges and a bright gold spot on the inside edge. Underneath it 
was very dull, almost black, with five similar gold spots at the outside of 
he lower wings, body emerald green. Within the last few days we have 
also been visited by the American grey squirrel of the London parks, the 
little owl, and this morning a little auk, alive and merely exhausted, was 
blown here by the recent strong winds, and was liberated after a short rest.— 
C. M. Prior, Adstock Manor, Bucks. 


THE BITTERNESS OF GLUCOSE IN JAM. 

[To THE Epitor or “‘ Country LiFE.’’] 
Sir,—I can confirm your correspondent’s experience as to the bitterness 
of glucose in jam. I used it for four different kinds of fruit in the proportion 
of one-third glucose to two-thirds sugar, and the result was quite unpleasant 
in each case. If anyone tastes glucose as it comes (in lumps) from the shop 
it will be found to have a marked bitterness rather like that of burnt toffee. 
In other respects it is satisfactory ; that is, it jellies well, and the jam is keeping 
well so far, which is more than can be said of some made by the Ministry 
of Food’s recipe with 4lb. sugar to each pound of fruit and a teaspoonful of 
salt to every 4lb. This was mildewed in about a fortnight, and other people 
tell me they have also had bad results. The number of untested recipes 
for so-called ‘‘ sugarless jam-making”’ sprung upon the public, both by the 
officials and the daily Press, must have caused a vast amount of waste of 
good food as well as of labour and fuel, but this, I suppose, was inevitable 
in the circumstances.—J. C. CHANCE. 
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GOURDS AND 
THEIR WAYS. 
[To tHE EpiTor.] 
Sir,—We are this 
year growing the 
great French gourd, 
Potiron Rouge 
dEstampes, in 
various places in 
the garden. One 
station is in the 
front of what. is 
usually the _ main 
flower border, but 
for the time being 
is devoted to useful 
crops. The gourds 
were intended to 
cross the path and 
then turn along 
the length of the 
path. They wanted 
to go straight on 
over the lawn, and 
constant correction 
was needed to re- 
strain them. The 
gourd proved to be 
in the right, for ina 
storm of wind the 
end of the vine that 
returns forward was 
blown about and 

some of the leaves THE GOURD ON JULY 12th. 
were badly _bat- 

tered, whereas if it had been allowed to do as it wished the tendrils would 
have caught hold of the grass and anchored it firmly. The picture shows its 





A MONTH LATER—UNWILLING OBEDIENCE. 


growth after a month’s interval. The birch logs near the root end have a board 


nailed across to form a bridge to step on in passing along the path.—G J 





SEPTEMBER 15th—HAVING ITS OWN WAY. 
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AN INTERESTING PLANT FROM SINAI. 
[To THE Epitor oF “‘ Country LiFe.’’} 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a flower which is common all about the 
fields in Sinai, and is used by the Bedouin to mark the boundary of his field. 
The leaves grow 
in February- 
March, and_ die 
down in early 
July. The flower- 
spike starts to 
show in the 
middle of August, 
and: is now (Sep- 
tember 6th) in full 
flower, flowering, 
like’ an eremurus, 
from the base up- 
wards. The bulb 
a is large and fully 
4ins. across. Can 
you name, please ? 
—M. Porrat. 
(This is the 
squill or sea onion, 
which yields a 
well known 
medicine held in 
high . esteem for 
many centuries. It 
belongs to the lily 
family, and_ is 
known botanically 
as Urginea Scilla, 
also Scilla mari- 
tima and Ornitho- 
galum Squilla. 
Syrup of  squills 
is a familiar 
medicine, and 
many have 
obtained relief 
from its use in 
severe colds. The 
scales of the bulbs 
contain mucilage, 
sugar and crystals 
of calcium oxalate ; 
the last mentioned 
is said to ward off 
snails. Scilla bulbs 
should never be 
used unless under 
proper direction, 
THE SOURCE OF A FAMILIAR MEDICINE. as in their fresh 
state they are ex- 
tremely acrid and might prove dangerous. This handsome medicinal plant 
is well distributed along the Mediterranean coasts.—Ep.] 
HERONS AND HERONRIES. 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country LiFe.’’] 
Sir,—It is worthy of note that the Scottish Freshwater Fisheries Committee, 
which recently issued its Report, does not place the shy, solitary heron on 
the black list of birds that prey on the fry of trout and salmon. In no part 
of Scotland of equal area are herons as abundant as they are in North Argyll. 
Within the limits of that region fourteen heronries are known to exist, no 
fewer than six being found in the island of Mull. -One of the most interesting, 
although not by any means the oldest, is in close proximity to Aros House, 
near Tobermory, and has been in full occupation for well over half a century. 
Other localities 
where the long-legged 
birds take up their 
quarters are near 
Ulva Ferry, near 
Pennyghael House, 
Killiechronan, 
Earraid and Burg 
(all in Mull), 
Morvern (two 
colonies), Loch Awe, 
Loch Shiel, Glenmore 
(near Oban), Glen 
Finnan, Arinagour 
and Ardnamurchan® 
I have recently had 
an opportunity of 
visiting some of these 
nesting-places, and 
have been every- 
where told that the 
stock of birds does 
not appear to be 
undergoing any 
increase. In most 
places it seems to 
have remained sta- 
tionary for the last : ; A 
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YORKSHIRE SHEPHERDESS AND HER CLEVER DOG. 
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twenty years or so, but in several districts a decided diminution is discernible, 
The cause of the numerical shrinkage is difficult to conjecture. The food 
supply in stream and estuary is as plentiful as ever, and nowhere are the 
birds subjected to increased disturbance on the part of man. Game pre- 
servers in these parts seem to regard the heron with absolute tolerance. 
The number of heronries in all Scotland exceeds 130, and the colonies are to 
be met with from the Shetlands in the north to Berwickshire in the south, 
and from North Uist in the west to Aberdeen in the east. The heron is 
almost as wary as the curlew and, when cornered, bold and pugnacious. 
A few years ago a specimen was successfully stalked and shot by a youthful 
sportsman on the shore of Loch Linnhe. The bird was only wounded, and 
when the lad went to retrieve it he was set upon and somewhat severely 
bitten.—A. H. 
THE FRUIT OF THE FLOWERING PLUM. 
[To THE Eprror oF “ Country LiFe.”] 

S1r,—I enclose a branch from the Flowering Plum (Prunus pissardi’. I 
am afraid the cutting is a little dry, as I had rather overlooked it. The 
interesting point to 
us in this district 
is the fruit; these 
shrubs do_ very 
well round here, 
but no one ever 
appears to have 
seen the fruit 
before. My gar- 
dener is a man of 
forty years’ experi- 
ence, and he has 
never seen it.— 
J. W. Matcoum. 

{Prunus pissardi 
or the Cherry Plum 
as it is appro- 
priately called has 
fruited freely in 
many parts of the 
country this year. 
As a rule it does 
not fruit here, as 
it flowers very 
early. This year, 
however, the 
flowers opened late 
and escaped frost, 
hence the reason 
for the Cherry 
Plum fruiting for 
the first time in THE CHERRY 
many gardens. The 
fruits are wholesome and quite equal to many garden Plums when cooked. 
In normal times large quantities of the fruits of similar varieties are 
imported from France. They come a little in advance of the ripening of 
our earliest Plums.—Ep.] 





PLUM. 


A BATTLE IN THE AIR. 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—On Sunday, September 30th, was witnessed here (Garstang, North 
Lancs.) a battle in the air between a heron and rooks and some plovers. In 
this case the heron was beaten by one of the rooks, and fell to earth about a 
mile from where we were watching the fight. The rooks’ plan of campaign 
was to make the heron keep flying in a circle, and all at once a rook 
got over the heron and dived, and the heron dropped like a stone. I 
notice in Bewick’s “ British Birds’’ an account of a fight between rooks 
and herons in the spring of 1775, also in 1776, which took place at Dallam 
Tower, Milnthorpe, Westmorland, both fights were won by the herons; 
after that the combatants lived peacefully together —HENRyY RAMSBOTHAM. 
A SHEPHERDESS 
OF SHEEP. 

[To THE EprTor.] 
Sir,—You have re- 
cently printed photo- 
graphs of women 
working on the land. 
I wonder if you 
would care to add 
this one to the 
number. This 
shepherdess works on 
a farm in Yorkshire, 
and. has charge of 
150 sheep. The dog, 
her constant com- 
panion, works with 
her, rounding up her 
sheep over an area 
of 500 acres in a 
few minutes and 
bringing them down 
to the gate showa in 
the photograph, where 
they are counted and 
inspected.—DoroTHY 
WHITING. 
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